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EDITORIAL 


DECISIVE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Conditions in American education are ripe for constructive educational 
change. Realization of the inherent potentialities depends upon the extent 
to which proper leadership comes forth. 

Both within and outside the ranks of the profession may be detected 
a disposition not only to tolerate, but even to encourage experimentation. 
The assertion has even been made in some quarters that laymen are ahead 
of educators in their vision and insistence upon change. The temper of the 
times is to expect innovation in the schools. 

Circumstances facing schools are such that there is widespread recog- 
nition of the need for constructive, imaginative action. Precipitous in- 
creases in enrollment, teacher shortages, failing bond issues, and curricular 
obsolescence have converged upon the high schools with such force as to 
raise questions in the popular mind about the practicality of the idea of 
mass education, always heretofore automatically accepted in this country. 

The alternatives are clear: continue as at present, attempting to hold 
the line, or strike out in new directions. 

In the face of current conditions, if we continue to operate schools as at 
present, the lowering of educational standards of accomplishment will in- 
evitably result. If we continue to send all youth to school until the age of 
sixteen to eighteen, to instruct them with fewer and less qualified teachers, 
and attempt to support the program within the existing tax structure and 
source of financial support, which is already strained to the limit, little mar- 
gin will be left to keep the curriculum abreast of the times. Fewer and 
fewer educators and laymen are willing to play the game, until recently 
quite popular, of “wait and see—let the other fellow experiment until all is 
proved.” 

It is increasingly apparent to everyone that the level of education in the 
United States must not be permitted to slip. This way lies disaster. The 
demands of occupation, and of civic and personal life are such in the second 
half of the twentieth century that there must be a higher level of education 
for everyone. 

It is the widespread acceptance of the alternative to strike out in new 
directions that makes the present such an opportune time and which so 
insistently demands decisive educational leadership. The steps are clear: 
determine what changes are needed in the educational system, then pro- 
ceed to bring them about as quickly as possible. Some hesitancy in getting 
started may be noted on both the lay and the professional side. While we 
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are not fully agreed upon the specific changes that should be made, a much 
closer meeting of the minds about the general direction of these changes 
exists than is generally recognized. In discussion of some of these needed 
changes in the past months with both lay and professional groups, we have 
found each group saying of the other “Yes, we agree, if we could only get 
them to change.” A greater readiness than is realized exists in both groups, 
the public and the profession, to put into effect sound, long overdue re- 
forms. 

The question most frequently asked by laymen is: “How do you get 
some of these changes started? Is it not up to the school people to take the 
lead?” 

We incline strongly to the view that this is the responsibility of the pro- 
fession. The frequency with which laymen are raising this question may 
indicate that we are not at present as bold and forward in our own leader- 
ship within the profession as the times warrant. 

Examples of some of the general directions of needed change upon 
which there is increasing agreement in secondary education, have been the 
subject of editorials and articles in the Journal over the past months. 


1. The high school needs to focus more sharply its aim upon its es- 
sential functions. It should resist being diverted from the perform- 
ance of its basic intellectual role and encourage other institutions 
and agencies in the community to fulfill their respective functions. 


2. There needs to be greater continuity in the study of the basic sub- 
jects in the curriculum over a longer period of time so that pupils 
develop greater mastery in depth of the subjects they study. 


3. Students should be given more responsibility for their own learning, 
greater amounts of time under self-direction, and be expected to 
attain higher standards. A more serious attitude on the part of stu- 
dents and their parents toward intellectual matters should be ac- 
cepted. 

4. All subject fields in the curriculum should undergo a thorough, rig- 
orous scrutiny; that which is obsolete should be cut out so as to 
permit attention to new knowledge and new fields. 


5. Teachers who are highly skilled need to be used in ways that fully 
capitalize upon their talents. They should not be wasted in the per- 
formance of routine minutiae. 


These are but examples of needed changes upon which there is wide- 
spread agreement. In their implementation, the possibilities for the 
strengthening of high school education may be realized. While the way 
ahead will not be easy, neither is it impossible. Promising avenues are 
opening. But the leadership to effect the changes must clearly come from 
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within the profession. Here is where the technical know-how to accomplish 
these changes is to be found. We can not and we should not expect laymen 
to lead the way. They are more than willing to follow and to back our 
leadership—if we but will provide it. 

Evidence points to a quickening tempo of educational change. Princi- 
pals, superintendents, teachers, department heads in local schools are tak- 
ing the initiative to suggest specific pilot projects and experimental pro- 
grams by means of which changes can be introduced, measured, and 
adopted on a wider scale as they are proven. This type of initiative is being 
encouraged by parents, members of boards of education, and citizens as 
they come to understand the necessity and the nature and direction of the 
proposed changes. 

The most encouraging note is that the decisive leadership needed in 
high school education to surmount the difficulties now facing it is ap- 
propriately coming from within the profession. 

—R.N. B. 


NEA OPENS NEW CONSULTANT AND CLEARING HOUSE SERVICE 
ON ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


School systems in need of up-to-date information as they review their programs 
for the academically talented can now turn to the NEA for help. Since early in August, 
the NEA has been operating a new consultant and clearinghouse service to facilitate an 
exchange of information on programs for the gifted. The service, a three-year project 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation, is under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Bish, 
former principal of McKinley High School in Washington, D.C. Chief concern of the 
project, according to Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, NEA Assistant Secretary for Instructional 
Services, will be with academic subjects in the secondary schools. These will be its five 
main functions: 

* Provide consultation service to state and local school systems, colleges and uni- 
versities, and to local, state, and national education associations 
Keep an up-to-date record of experimental and research projects 
Develop a comprehensive collection of materials on all aspects of the problem 
Develop plans for needed research 
Organize study conferences on specialized topics within the field 

The new service is a follow-up of the project carried on during the current year 
dealing with the identification and education of the academically talented pupil in the 
secondary school. A nation-wide conference held last February under the chairmanship 
of Dr. James B. Conant, highlighted the earlier project. Full proceedings are presented 
in The Conference Report on the Academically Talented Secondary-School Student. 
This 160-page book, now available, contains the recommendations of 200 carefully se- 
lected teachers, administrators, and research workers, and includes sections on the 
identification and education of the talented pupil and specific references to the subject 
matter areas of English, mathematics, modern languages, science, and the social studies. 
$1.50 per single copy. Discounts, 2-9 copies—10%; 10 or more—20%. At the close of 
the project a 15-page brochure on Finding and Educating the Academically Talented 
Student was widely distributed. It is available free from the NEA. 

—Bulletin, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
October, 1958 

















GROUP GUIDANCE AND THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES: A Proposal 


BY JOHN E. SEARLES* AND LYMAN K. PETERSON{ 


The social studies curriculum in California secondary schools will soon 
undergo a change. The State Central Committee on the Social Studies is 
finishing its work and its report will have a definite impact on the cur- 
riculum. The articulate public has demanded changes as well. 


THE DILEMMA 


One of the features of the social studies curriculum is its diversity of 
approach, a diversity so great that it sometimes becomes a dilemma. There 
seem to be two broad points of view in this particular pattern. One of 
them is what might be called the “intellectual” approach where the social 
studies draw more from the social sciences for their content material. The 
other is what could be called the “adjustment” approach that draws for 
its material more from those things which the student will need when he 
graduates from high school. 

There is little doubt that more of the social sciences must be learned by 
the California high school pupil, and that the change that is coming will 
be in the right direction, but if the “life adjustment” courses are combed 
completely out of the curriculum, then many of our pupils will not be able 
to make competent decisions for themselves regarding important personal- 
social problems. We need both academic social sciences and life adjust- 
ment units in proper proportion. Many schools will soon find themselves 
impaled on the horns of this dilemma. How will they teach more academic 
social studies and still keep the necessary group guidance units? 


* Associate professor, Social Sciences, Long Beach State College. 
+ Guidance coordinator, Paramount Unified School District, Paramount, California. 
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PROPOSAL FOR SOLUTION 


There is a way out of this dilemma; keep both patterns but divide them 
into separate subjects. How do we do this in an already crowded school 
day? Itis simple. Put the group guidance function by itself in an extension 
of the school year. The details of administering an extension of the school 
year could vary with the school district. However, in order to demonstrate 
the feasibility of this proposal, let us outline a plan that we believe can 
work. 

Extend the school year by establishing three sessions each four weeks 
long with a four-hour school day. Attendance will be required of each 
pupil finishing the ninth grade and each pupil finishing the eleventh grade. 
We recognize that it is unusual to require the attendance of pupils beyond 
the regular school year but the necessities of the program and the urgen- 
cies of the times make it necessary to depart from tradition. The daily pro- 
gram for the 9-10 grade during the extended period would consist of (1) 
required driver education and the driver training for two hours and (2) 
group guidance for two hours. This group guidance, taught by the school 
counseling staff, would consist of such things as orientation, administra- 
tion, and interpretation of all standardized tests and inventories ordinarily 
administered in grades nine and ten, discovery by each pupil of realistic 
self-concepts, study of occupations, and the selection of courses for the re- 
maining three years of high school. 

The eleventh-twelfth grade daily program during the extended period 
would consist of (1) the required health education such as first aid and 
effects of alcohol and narcotics for two hours and (2) group guidance for 
two hours. This group guidance, also taught by professional counselors, 
could consist of administration and interpretation of all standardized tests 
and inventories ordinarily administered in grades eleven and twelve, fur- 
ther discovery by the pupils of realistic self-concepts, and a final study of 
occupations. At this time a student could well afford to take a close look 
at his post high school life by studying institutions of higher learning and 
by forming a realistic plan for his post-graduate occupations. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSAL 


This proposal has many advantages: 


1. The social studies become more clearly defined. The content turns 
toward that of the social sciences and is not split by extraneous insertions 
which spoil the essential structure of the subject. 

2. Group guidance should be done by professional counselors. The 
professional counseling staff has not been utilized sufficiently in this service. 
Counselors know their business and if group guidance is worth doing, it 
is worth doing well. They should be given the opportunity to do their job. 
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3. This subject matter fits neatly into the pupils’ development. The 
student studies t).> group guidance units freed from the normal responsi- 
bilities of a full day of school, and thus has time to recapitulate his past 
and plan for the future with skilled help. 

4. The justifiable public demand for more and better education will be 
met. 

5. Classes during the regular school year will be freed from the in- 
terruptions caused by testing programs. 

6. The school plant is more efficiently utilized. Beyond the obvious 
filling of empty rooms during the summer, this will have the advantage of 
more subtle utilizations. For example, the pupils will have opportunity for 
full use of the school library without conflict with other classes. 

7. This type of program will not interfere with pupils’ summer employ- 
ment or family vacations. In many parts of the State there seems to be 
little seasonal employment of high school pupils but rather part-time em- 
ployment the year round. Summer school would not, then, interfere mark- 
edly with the employment of pupils. The provision for three summer- 
school sessions, one of which the pupil selects, would allow for vacation 
flexibility. 

Thus, it can be seen that this proposal not only solves the dilemma of 
group guidance in the social studies but also offers other advantages as 
well. 

CoNCLUSION 


We should like to be able to report some conclusions from a school 
district which has attempted a program of this nature. However, to our 
knowledge, none has done so. It is our hope that some forward-looking 
school district would try this on an experimental basis so that this proposal 
could be evaluated. This is the theory; the next step is a practical applica- 
tion. 

(Next month’s issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education 
will carry an article reacting to Messrs. Searles’ and Peterson’s proposal ). 


ENGLISH MOST SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


The Saturday Review reported (June 21, 1958), quoting from a volume in “Ameri- 
can English” by Albert H. Marckwardt, that English is today the first language of 230 
million people. Contrasted with 1750 when it was the fifth among the languages of 
the Western world, it is now first. More and more it is becoming a second language. 
Now about three-fifths of the world’s radio stations broadcast in English, and three- 
fourths of the world mail is written in English. 


—Educational Forum, November 1958 





PLAN—ONLY ONCE—FOR A SUBSTITUTE 


BY DWIGHT W. ALLEN* 


Most school districts require teachers to have lesson plans available at 
all times in the event that a substitute teacher has to take over a class due 
to any emergency absence. At the same time, I do not know of any district 
which really enforces, or even makes a concerted effort to see that lesson 
plans are actually available on such a day-to-day basis. Why? Because 
they realize that such a request is unreasonable. I would guess that many, 
if not most, competent teachers do not make out formal daily lesson plans. 
This is not to say that they do not have their classes completely organized, 
but there is a vast difference between having a class organized so you can 
carry out a prescribed lesson, and having it spelled out sufficiently for 
another person to do the same. The difference between these two degrees 
of specificity represents unending busywork for a conscientious teacher 
who attempts to live up to what is an unreasonable and unneeded dictum 
on a day-to-day basis. The result is that one-day substitutes are rarely ex- 
pected to do more than to baby-sit, hoping to achieve minimal standards 
of discipline so as not to disturb other teachers or classes. 

The alternative which I propose is to ask teachers to plan a single lesson 
for each different class, a lesson on a short topic which may be inserted at 
any time out of sequence and which can be covered in one or two lesson 
periods. Most teacher absences are of short duration. At least after a day 
or two the situation becomes clarified as to whether it will be a long-term 
absence; and it is possible at that time to arrange for long-range units of 
work, either with the teacher or with the department head. But for the one- 
or two-day absence, or the first day or two of a long-term absence, the 
short, pre-planned lesson is most appropriate. This lesson can be planned 


* Former teacher, Hillsdale High School, San Mateo (California) Union High 
School District, now in graduate study at Stanford University. 
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in great detail, necessary materials placed with it (or specific instructions 
left as to where they may be located ), questions and answers worked out 
for discussion, dittoed sheets for reading and reporting may be prepared, 
etc. It would not be unreasonable to expect a teacher to arrange for this 
one lesson, to be filed along with a copy of the seating chart for the class. 
It can be left in the room or in the main office where the secretary who 
assigns the substitute teachers can have a master file of seating charts and 
lesson plans available with a minimum of confusion. These substitute les- 
sons can even be prepared before the opening of school and filed on the 
first day of the school year. 

There are numerous advantages to this system. First of all, the teachers 
are freed from the worry of unexpected absence—secure in the knowledge 
that their classes can readily be taken care of. They are freed from the 
unreasonable demand that detailed lesson plans be filed for ¢ ach day. 

Secondly, we could lay aside the myth that a substitute, even with an 
adequate lesson plan, could successfully carry,on the regular lesson in the 
teacher’s stead. It is simply not possible for a person to take over in the 
middle of a unit of work, confronting an unfamiliar class, and accomplish 
the desired goals—however specifically the lesson plan is outlined. It is far 
more logical to assume that a substitute could cover a small, self-contained 
unit of work in much the same manner as a guest speaker. 

Third, it is obvious that the substitute teacher would have to assume 
a more professional stature. He would be responsible for teaching specific 
material, and since supplementary topics can be interesting to students 
because of the change of pace from the normal class routine, both the sub- 
stitute and the students could approach the class with a more positive at- 
titude. 

Fourth, the administration would have a more reasonable and satis- 
factory program to administer. It would be easy to check to see that all 
teachers had on file the one necessary substitute lesson and seating charts— 
when only one is required for the semester. In some cases these lessons 
could be planned by departments or standardized in other ways. After an 
absence the teacher would simply be responsible to plan another supple- 
mentary substitute lesson for each class. 

The specific types of lessons can vary widely. In elementary classes 
special activities periods can be planned, stories selected, games outlined, 
drills duplicated with sufficient copies for the students involved. A review 
drill in almost any subject would be appropriate, covering material from 
the previous semester or year. An art lesson could be set up by leaving in- 
structions for composing a simple still-life from objects already in the room 
—or an art lesson could be coupled with a story. Drills in pennmanship 
could be easily organized with the necessary duplicated examples. Short 
skits could be prepared on courtesy or other behavior traits, and could even 
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be pre-cast by the regular teacher (the substitute would have to make 
changes only in case of absence). On some levels cut-and-paste activities 
can be planned with a supply of multi-shaped construction paper pieces 
left on hand. It would also be possible to plan coordinated activities be- 
tween two classes for part of the day. When either of the teachers is 
absent, the other would automatically teach a previously planned lesson 
for a particular period. Simple science demonstrations can be planned 
(though they should be scheduled late enough in the day so there is enough 
time to rehearse or at least consult other teachers if the substitute is un- 
familiar with the particular demonstration). Many of the activities for 
use on the junior or senior high school level can also be adapted for use 
in elementary classrooms such as biography, historical background, and 
others. 

On the secondary level the choice is even more varied. Biography and 
historical material are appropriate for almost any subject: in science you 
could tell the story of a great discovery, the life of a great scientist; in busi- 
ness you could trace the development of a business machine or technique 
such as banking; in art, the life of a great painter—perhaps with reproduc- 
tions on hand of some of his representative works; in homemaking the girls, 
undoubtedly, would be fascinated by a thumbnail sketch of the history of 
fashion or the background of a commonly prepared food or perhaps the 
evolution of some portion of etiquette; in foreign languages you could 
relate the history of the country, or hold a discussion on dialects and how 
they developed, or illustrate the use of word roots from the language in 
English; a physical education class might enjoy the historical development 
of a sport or sports; and boys in an industrial arts class would always re- 
spond to the history of the automobile. There are numerous other possi- 
bilities. A lesson could be planned which discussed vocational applica- 
tions of the subject matter. Some organizations in the locality might agree 
to be “on call” and to send a representative on short notice as a guest 
speaker: to discuss calculating machines, or insurance, or the duties of a 
buyer for a department store, the responsibilities of a city councilman, the 
work of a lab technician, and numerous others. Even if guest speakers 
were not available, a lesson could be planned around “hand out” materials 
supplied by any one of a number of outside sources. Optional topics from 
the subject matter itself could be planned: an introduction to non-Euclidian 
geometry; comparative systems of weights and measures; an interesting 
sidelight on history; recreations in the various subject matters; an optional 
form for a business letter; a short story which could be read and discussed 
in English; and numerous others. 

Not to be overlooked are topics which must be included but which can 
be inserted at any time. Various skill areas in the social studies illustrate 
this very well: learning to use maps; use of the catalogue in the library: 
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the use of footnotes on papers; and others. If a teacher is absent and the 
substitute teacher covers such a topic, this makes the added time available 
later for the regular teacher’s own make-up work and thus may not result 
in any delay at all. Sometimes it may be desirable to pinpoint the time for 
such required topics more closely, and a different substitute lesson planned 
for each marking period, or oftener. If a two-day lesson is planned, both 
days can be given by the substitute if the teacher is absent for two days, or 
the final day can be given by the regular teacher following a one-day ab- 
sence. In some ways this makes the substitute lesson even a more integral 
part of the program. The type of lesson is limited only by the imagination 
of the teacher. 

Apart from the topic to be covered, great variety is also possible in 
teaching method. Lectures can be outlined; reading assigned from the 
text or from other reading material; discussions organized. Films or film 
strips are particularly effective for such assignments if the school has its 
own film library, but often films are not accessible on such short notice. 
If optional lessons are discussed and standardized in the entire department, 
the substitute can talk with one of the other teachers about the lesson, 
gaining more insight than is possible from simply a written description, 
asking questions, and discussing the assignment. Written assignments can 
also be planned, to be handed in to the regular teacher upon his return. 
Sometimes it may be desirable to outline the subject matter, but I leave the 
method of presentation to the substitute as different persons often are more 
effective in handling particular types of classroom presentations. 

We have been discussing this standardized substitute planning from 
the point of view of the entire school. It is equally possible for an in- 
dividual teacher to adopt this type of substitute lesson plan, even without 
an over-all school policy, by simply planning such lessons and having them 
available. 

These suggestions may prove beneficial in solving, at least partially, 
one of the dilemmas of the hurried and harried teacher. Competent teach- 
ers often find the lesson-plan chore unproductive, and I am sure would wel- 
come legitimate, professionally acceptable relief. Perhaps administrators, 
too, can benefit from this suggestion by placing a more reasonable and 
worthwhile demand upon their teachers, thereby increasing morale and 
efficiency. 





TOP TEACHERS OF TOMORROW 


BY LANE E. DeLARA* 


The teacher shortage has received wide publicity in recent times. 
Numerous speakers, writers, the press, radio, and television have done their 
part in publicizing and dramatizing this crisis. Now that the alert has been 
sounded, the way has been prepared for phase two, or the initiation of 
positive steps necessary to help correct the situation. The purpose of this 
article is to report the positive action being taken in San Francisco toward 
selecting teacher recruitment. 

It began in the fall of 1955 when members of Alpha Delta Kappa, 
women’s honorary educational sorority, and members of the men’s fra- 
ternity, Phi Delta Kappa, found that they had a common interest in a 
teacher recruitment program for San Francisco. The members of the two 
organizations felt that promising high school students should be actively 
encouraged to enter teacher-training curriculums in college, and that those 
students who expressed an interest in or showed an aptitude for teaching 
should be given opportunities in actual classroom teaching. 

With these ideas in common, representatives of the two groups con- 
sulted the superintendent, Harold Spears. His approval of and suggestions 
for an experimental program made it possible to organize the committee 
with representatives from all school levels. The committee members in- 
cluded the Assistant Superintendents Alta Harris, James Dierke, and Ed- 
ward Redford, elementary and secondary administrators, counselors, and 
teachers. The responsibilities of the chairmanship were vested in Marian 
Dixon and Hal Graubart who represented Alpha Delta Kappa and Phi 
Delta Kappa respectively. 

The Future Teacher Club at Polytechnic High School was selected for 


* Assistant principal, James Lick Junior High School, San Francisco, California. 
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the experiment. Prior to this time, the club consisted of a few interested 
pupils who met twice a month and the activities of the group were quite 
limited. Field trips to local universities and colleges represented the main 
activity of this group. 

With the beginning of the fall term of 1956, it was announced that class- 
room visits would constitute a regular part of the club activities. As word 
of this innovation spread, new interest was created which resulted in 
weekly meetings and by the end of the school year membership was 
doubled. Four schools, three elementary and one junior high school, were 
visited during this semester. This program made it possible for all club 
members to participate in at least two visits. 

During the spring term of 1957, return visits were arranged for the same 
groups that had visited the schools before. This time, as an added induce- 
ment, seven of the students were given a chance to teach. These students 
met with the supervising teachers the day before the visit in order to plan 
their teaching experience. The following day, the future teachers con- 
ducted the lesson that they prepared with the help and supervision of the 
teacher. Members of the club who were scheduled for these two visits had 
the opportunity of observing their fellow future teachers in an actual teach- 
ing situation. It was an experience unique for all members of the group. 
Its reality made it vivid, exciting, and highly interesting to both the par- 
ticipants and the observers. 

The result of these realistic activities was the development of an esprit 
and status in membership. Indication of this was apparent when the name 
of the club was changed from “Future Teacher Club” to “Triple T Club” 
(Top Teachers of Tomorrow). The same spirit that had brought identity 
and status also led to the natural wish for recognition and acceptance in 
wider circles. 

The first occasion for such recognition came at the end of the fall term. 
A special ceremony was organized for the purpose of giving recognition to 
the Teacher Recruitment Program at Polytechnic and to members of the 
“Triple T Club” in particular. Guests included the superintendent of 
schools, members of the Teacher Recruitment Committee, the president of 
the Polytechnic Parent Teachers Association, the president of the San Fran- 
cisco Classroom Teachers Association, teachers, counselors, and press rep- 
resentatives. Members of the club helped with the preparation and with 
the serving of refreshments. The climax of the ceremony was the awarding 
of scholarships to two of the graduating members of the club. One of the 
scholarships was from the Parent Teachers Association and the other from 
the San Francisco Classroom Teachers Association. 

The second occasion for recognition and acceptance outside of the 
school occurred when a future teacher “get-together” and conference was 
planned and executed by club members. Sponsors and students from the 
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future teacher clubs at the other high schools were present. Most of the 
discussions centered around club activities. At the conclusion of this city- 
wide meeting, it was unanimously voted that they meet again. 

Before the school year ended, additional recognition was accorded 
when three club members were selected to receive scholarships at a special 
ceremony in the superintendent’s conference room in the presence of a 
commissioner of the Board of Education, the assistant superintendents, 
other administrators, the president of the Polytechnic Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, and representatives of the press. 

In the fall of 1957, city-wide distribution was made of the Handbook 
for Teacher Recruitment which was based on the experiences of the ex- 
periment at Polytechnic High School. The committee met in September 
and decided to suspend operations for a time in order to study the effect, 
if any, that the Handbook would have in motivating further action in the 
various schools. By December, it was apparent that the coordination and 
leadership which was required must come from the committee. 

There was common agreement that the committee should be reorgan- 
ized and enlarged. It was agreed that any person who was interested in 
teacher recruitment and was willing to make a contribution, would be a 
welcome addition to the committee. Rather than a dual chairmanship, it 
was decided that the responsibility should be given to one person. 

Starting with the spring term of 1958, the newly appointed chairman 
proceeded to organize four subcommittees: publicity; follow-up; future 
teacher club sponsors; and junior high school group to determine ways and 
means for this division to participate in the program. In addition, the spon- 
sor of the California Student Teachers Association at the City College of 
San Francisco was contacted. His request for permission to have his stu- 
dents observe classroom teaching in elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools was obtained and the committee is coordinating this program 
of interschool visiting. 

The Teacher Recruitment Committee of the San Francisco Unified 
School District in its third year has laid a firm foundation for what will 
eventually be city-wide participation of the professional and certificated 
staff in this all-important work of selective teacher recruitment. 





RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CONSULTANT 


BY ROBERT F. HARDENBROOK* 


Every teacher, in order to be most effective, should accept certain pro- 
fessional and personal responsibilities including: 


1. 


2 


Responsibility for his own professional education to meet and/or 
exceed credential requirements. 


. Responsibility to continue professional growth through active par- 


ticipation in in-service education. 


. Responsibility to understand thoroughly the philosophies of educa- 


tion supported by the school system in which employed. 


. Responsibility to understand thoroughly the course of study which 


is prescribed for the school system. 


. Responsibility for teaching methods which provide the best possible 


educational experiences for pupils on the basis of accepted philos- 
ophy, course of study, and past experience. 


The basic task of the secondary consultant is to encourage and assist 
teachers in living up to these responsibilities so that pupils can benefit from 
the best possible educational opportunities that an individual school and 
its personnel can provide. The consultant services to be discussed here 
contribute directly to the enhancement of these responsibilities and thus 
help teachers to prepare those whom they teach for more intelligent par- 
ticipation as informed, useful citizens. 

First of all, the consultant must help teachers to define better and to 
identify more clearly the functions of the subject which they teach as a part 
of the total program. This is a valuable service. Teachers are told at one 


* Coordinator of Secondary Education, Santa Barbara County Schools. 
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time that they are teaching the most important of all subjects; at another 
time they are reminded that their subject is but one of the many offerings 
of the curriculum and is to be regarded as no more or less important than 
any other. It is the task of the consultant to help teachers to recognize their 
subject as one which influences all of the high school curriculum, but one 
which must invoke the cooperation of the entire school organization if it is 
to be taught most effectively. 

The consultant has more opportunities to devote himself to professional 
reading and research than does the classroom teacher who must concern 
himself with lesson plans, grades, test correction, and other necessary 
chores. Further, because of the nature of his position, the consultant is able 
to attend more meetings and conferences devoted to all of the various sub- 
ject fields, local, state, and national, than the classroom teacher. From these 
meetings, the consultant brings increased knowledge of teaching and the 
relationship of the various special areas of instruction, such as, for example, 
English, science, mathematics, and agriculture, to general educational de- 
velopment. This information needs to be shared with teachers to be of 
value. The consultant shares his understanding of the place of the various 
secondary-school subject areas in the general structure in a variety of ways: 


1. He calls to the attention of teachers, sometimes delivering personally, 
recent books, periodicals, and pamphlets dealing with their particular sub- 
ject area. In some instances, he remains to read and discuss the informa- 
tion with the teacher. 

2. He reports in person, and through written summarization, important 
findings or points discussed in meetings and conferences which he has at- 
tended but which the teacher was unable to attend. 

3. He familiarizes teachers with other subject-area fields than their 
own, through discussing with them his own observations of these fields. 
He arranges meetings between teachers of different subject areas to discuss 
mutual problems. 

4. He reassures the teacher of the interest in his subject which the 
administrator has expressed in his actions and conversations with the con- 
sultant. He cites, if possible, specific instances during which the adminis- 
trator has praised good teaching practices, and he passes administrative 
praise on to the individual teacher. In short, he functions as a morale 
builder. 

5. He helps teachers to clarify and define their goals and directions 
through discussing with them what they are attempting to do. He con- 
tributes written materials to teachers which contain clear statements of 
particular subject-area objectives as defined by leaders in the field. 


A second main responsibility of the consultant is to offer immediate 
help to teachers who request it. At times, the teacher needs immediate 
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attention and assistance. The difficulty may be one of selecting proper 
teaching materials, it may be one of classroom management, or it may be 
any one of a number of other things. Whatever the difficulty, it causes 
real frustration for the teacher and provides an opportunity to be of serv- 
ice for the consultant. 

Though each situation must be considered individually, and though the 
consultant must be careful not to tailor a solution for each difficulty which 
arises, he can provide certain services in any situation, regardless of the 
type of difficulty involved. For example, when the teacher requests help 
in solving a specific difficulty, the consultant can give his full attention 
to that teacher’s problem. He is usually the only person, including the 
teacher himself, who can. The consultant is better able to arrange his 
schedule and activities in the school, if the need be, so that he can work 
with the teacher and the problem until the difficulty is solved. This, alone, 
is important, and almost justifies the existence of his position. 

Another service which the consultant provides in working with teach- 
ers on specific difficulties, regardless of the type of difficulty, is helping 
them to define the problem with which they are faced. Teachers who are 
having difficulties of one kind or another often do not know what is creat- 
ing the difficulty. They tend to confuse cause and effect. The real problem 
must be adequately defined before it can be solved. The consultant helps 
the teacher to define the problem by talking things through with him, by 
helping to analyze occurrences which developed before and after the dif- 
ficulty appeared, and by helping him to vocalize beliefs which he has felt 
but never expressed. 

Once the teacher’s problem is identified, the consultant helps the teacher 
to solve it, if it is a solvable problem. There is, as mentioned previously, 
no inflexible pattern which the consultant can follow in helping with the 
solution of the teacher’s problem. The consultant must bring together all 
available resources, including materials, people, and services, as a coopera- 
tively functioning force dedicated to assisting the teacher to become more 
effective through the elimination of a specific difficulty. 

A third area of consultant service is the provision of help to the teacher 
in selecting materials. The consultant works in many ways with the indi- 
vidual teacher, with teacher groups, and with teacher-administrator groups 
to assist in the selection of teaching materials and aids. When the teacher 
wishes to adopt new materials, the consultant can present the teacher with 
a comprehensive sampling of the materials available for the subject and 
grade level under consideration. He can gather all of the available infor- 
mation about these materials. He can help the teacher to evaluate sample 
materials by using impartial specialists and other resource people. He can 
help the teacher to determine the adequacy of the materials for the type 
and number of pupils who are to use them. 
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For example, a service which is relatively simple for the consultant to 
perform but which is difficult for teachers to accomplish is the gathering 
together of all available textbooks dealing with any subject field. The con- 
sultant, when he does this, often prevents the adoption of a book with 
which the teacher is never fully satisfied and with which students con- 
stantly have difficulty. Since it is true on the secondary level, in some 
schools at least, that textbooks make up the course of study and that the 
course of study often sets the limits beyond which instruction does not 
progress, the importance of this consultant service is obvious. 

There are additional ways in which the consultant can help teachers 
to recognize and accept the responsibilities mentioned at the beginning 
of this discussion. Those mentioned here indicate that the consultant is 
better able to influence teachers and curriculum improvements than any 
other person from outside the school because (a) he has more time to help 
teachers with instructional improvement and curriculum development than 
any other person, (b) he is the only outside person, in most cases, who 
works with teachers and their individual instructional programs on a con- 
tinuing, year-to-year basis, (c) he knows the school, its problems, and its 
personnel better than any other outside person, and because of the opera- 
tions of factors (a), (b), and (c) he has (d) close rapport with the teachers 
with whom he works. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER LOAD 


We all want students who can read a variety of difficult material with compre- 
hension, sensitive to whatever literary values the material has and keen to grasp a 
closely reasoned argument. We all want good readers. We all want students who have 
learned a simple truth about writing: that one must take the trouble to know what he 
thinks about something before he starts to write about it but that he discovers more of 
what he really thinks in the process of writing itself. We all want thoughful writers. 

That the high school teacher cannot have great success in training such readers and 
writers is clear, so long as he is charged with the instruction of 130 to 140 students. But 
if he should be asked to train, say, 90-100 students to read and write well, he would 
have a reasonable chance of succeeding. When and if this happens he will face the task 
of translating an important part of his energy now consumed by present frustration into 
productive teaching procedures. In other words, if conditions change for the better, 
the English teacher will need to re-evaluate some of his present teaching practices. 
The student’s dividend from a reduced teaching load for the English teacher could be 
more satisfying learning experiences which would no doubt place greater demands upon 
his capacities. The English teacher’s dividend would be mainly psychological and 
probably would not entail a significant decrease in energy output; rather his dividend 
would be a growing feeling of respect for the job that a reduced teaching load would 


allow him to do. 


—Richard J. Worthen 
Diablo Valley College President, 
California State Association of English Councils 








TO HAVE-OR NOT TO HAVE, 
STUDENT BODY FUNDS? 


BY C. E. WALLACE® 


Some leading educators have taken the position that education should 
be truly “free,” therefore student body funds should be eliminated. With 
the development of the comprehensive high school and the wide variety 
of activities it encompasses, a many-headed monster has been created that 
displays a voracious appetite for money. Pragmatic administrators have 
devised a wide variety of techniques for raising the necessary funds to 
meet this need. 

The Executive Council of the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators recently sponsored a study conducted by the author 
to make an appraisal of the use of student body funds in senior high schools 
on a nationwide basis with special emphasis upon California. Responses 
were obtained from 173 representative secondary school administrators 
throughout the nation which formed the basis for the findings. 

Secondary school administrators identified at least fourteen educational 
objectives obtainable by students who participate in the use of student 
body funds. A rating scale of one to five was used in obtaining the data 
and the administrators indicated that the most desirable statement of 
purpose for having student body funds was “an acceptance by the students 
of a sense of responsibility for public funds.” The accompanying table 
shows the tabulation of the response to this part of the study. 

A few school districts have experimented with ways of eliminating 
student body funds or greatly reducing the costs to students. The pub- 
lished reports of these experiments generally reflected an enthusiasm for 


* Principal, Inglewood High School, Inglewood, California. 
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the idea but after a few years student body fees were again accepted as 
part of the school life. Apparently the psychological effect of receiving 
everything “free” detracts from the intrinsic value of the activity. The 
secondary-school administrators who participated in this study indicated 
that the second most important statement of purpose for having student 
body funds was “experiencing the value of earning money for undertak- 
ings rather than expecting everything to be furnished free to all students.” 

Ranked third and fourth by the secondary-school administrators who 
participated in the CASSA study were the following: “Recognition of the 
desirability of having every request approved before the obligation is in- 
curred,” and “Recognition of the need for an adequate system of record 
keeping.” These responses indicate that the administrators realize there 
are many valuable lessons related to the mechanics of handling public 
funds. The statement of purpose ranking fifth in importance was “The 
recognition of the need to elect responsible representatives who will exer- 
cise good judgment in the use of student body funds.” This purpose pro- 
vides a valuable lesson in good citizenship, since all of the students who 
are participating in the use of student body funds will at some time be the 
citizens in our community who must be responsible for electing our gov- 
erning bodies. 

More than half of the administrators who reported in this study recom- 
mended that the school personnel identify the educational values obtain- 
able through the proper use and control of the student body funds, and 
proceed to develop a program that would make these benefits available 
to students. In view of these recommendations, and the statements of pur- 
pose which received the highest ratings by the administrators it becomes 
important for every sponsor of student activities to examine the existing 
policies and procedures relating to the control of student funds and see 
wherein opportunities for greater educational values exist within the pres- 
ent program of activities. 

Some authors have suggested techniques that can be employed through 
the student council for establishing a commission on student body finance 
that provides for representation from the student groups, faculty, and ad- 
ministration. This commission usually is designated by the student coun- 
cil with specific areas of responsibility defined for them. In some schools 
this commission is responsible for recommending to the student council 
all policies related to the raising, control of, and expending of student body 
funds. The most important single function served by the finance com- 
mission is the preparation of the budget for the subsequent school year. 
These same basic principles could be applied to many clubs, classes, or 


1 Joseph W. Crenshaw, Student Administration of Activity Funds, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 1954. 
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athletic groups, and the learning experience provided to the students who 
participate could be beneficial. 

Recently, greater pressure has been exerted on school district funds, 
which in many districts has resulted in suggestions that the student body 
funds could reasonably be used to purchase items, or provide services 
previously provided by the school district. This attitude is based upon the 
idea that, generally speaking, the revenues of a school district are fixed 
by law, or by the voters, whereas a diversity of activities may provide in- 
creased revenues for student body funds. Authors in professional publica- 
tions are unanimous in expressing the belief that student body funds should 
NOT be used for the purchase of capital items such as buildings, bleachers, 
score boards, etc., that should be provided by school district funds. Simi- 
larly the authors in the field agree that school district funds should be 
used to underwrite the payroll necessary for all aspects of student body 
activities including professional leadership, clerical personnel, and cus- 
todial services. A large majority of the administrators who participated in 
the study of student body funds endorse these statements. 

What types of expenditures can reasonably be made from student body 
funds? In the State of California the Education Code provides that stu- 
dent body funds may be used for “The good of the students.” This gives 
wide latitude to the judgment of those who are administering the funds. 
Part of the study provided an opportunity for secondary-school adminis- 
trators to recommend whether student body funds, or school district funds 
should be used to underwrite the expenses of certain typical activities. A 
majority of the administrators recommended that student body funds 
should be used to: (a) pay for the decorations at the student body dances; 
(b) pay for the dance band of the senior prom; (c) purchase membership 
pins for the Spanish Club; (d) pay for printing programs for football 
games; (e) meet the cost of publishing the annual or yearbook; and (f) 
purchase certificates for scholarship society members. 

Based upon the findings of this study it is obvious that secondary-school 
administrators believe that there are sufficient educational benefits avail- 
able to justify a program of activities which involves the raising and ex- 
pending of student body funds. 
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TABLE I 


THE PURPOSES OF HAVING STUDENT BODY FUNDS, AS REPORTED 
BY 173 SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 














Rank order as 
rated by: 
Cali- Out-of- 
Number of responses, — — 
Rank by rating steps:°* Median spond- spond- 
order® Item 1 2 -. 5 rating ents ents 
1 An acceptance of a sense 
of responsibility for pub- 
ee re 103 49 18 1 2 1.54 1 1 
2 An experience in the val- 
ue of earning money for 
projects instead of having 
everything given to stu- 
OS Fes ca xkavacs 88 42 27 8 $... 1.9 2 3 
3 Recognition of the desir- 
ability of having every re- 
quest approved before 
the obligation is incur- 
WE ccscaseccnsccness 71 ST 29 8 3 1.84 4 4 
4 Recognition of the need 
for an adequate system 
of recording .......... 80 51 32 7 4 1.88 5 2 
5 Election of responsible 
representatives who will 
exercise good judgment 
in the use of student 
a ae 67 44 3% 12 10 2.13 3 6 


6 An experience in the val- 
ue of building a budget. 50 63 38 13 3 2.14 6 5 


7 Recognition of the rights 
of all groups within the 
student body to share the 
profits from any student 
EE vcksevkwnnnens 54 4 47 #44 =«(10=« 2.32 7 9 


8 The value of providing 
for regular reports to stu- 
dent body on policy de- 
cisions and current status 
PO FA i cnc eh Heck 42 64 41 16 8 2.32 9 7 
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9 Acceptance of limitations 
imposed by law, adminis- 
trative policy and agen- 
cies outside the student 
| TEST EPEC EPP EELS 6 51 428 13 Hh 2.3 8 10 


10 Appreciation that student 
body funds can purchase 
equipment or provide fa- 
cilities not provided by 
the school district ..... 530.636 Ci l—iaN'—sPBBCéDd#«iC A 10 8 


11 Experience in reporting 
regularly to the elector- 
ate to keep students in- 
formed about the use of 
eee ee 3% SO 51 18 #2 2.68 11 ll 


12 Recognition of the im- 
portance of protection by 
bonding or insurance... 24 34 48 30 31 3.06 12 12 


13 Student body funds can 
be used to employ ad- 
ditional personnel not 
available through district 
BE shndweenws otoan 12 13 23 13 10 = 4.91 13 13 





* Rank order based on calculated median. 

** Rating steps (column headings): 1—Of great value 
2—Above average in value 
3—Of average value 


4—Below average in value 
5—Lacking in value 











IMPROVING ADULT READING SKILL 


BY LAWRENCE W. CARRILLO* 


A great deal has been written concerning the improvement of reading 
skill in classes designed for college freshmen.*?:** On the other hand, very 
little information is available in the literature regarding the teaching of 
reading to classes composed of adults.’ The purpose of this article is to 
present the outcomes, in terms of test results, for one course directed toward 
the improvement of reading skill for adults. 


Class organization 


The class met one evening per week for two hours during one semester.*® 
Only three members of the class were primarily students. All others were 
working at various jobs during the day. Contrasting occupations repre- 
sented within the group were minister, professional boxer, aircraft plant 
supervisor, butcher, secretary, and housewife. Educational background 
varied from completion of third grade to completion of two years of col- 
lege. No selection was attempted previous to the course—all who indicated 
an interest were accepted. 

The pre-test, administered the first meeting, was the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, Advanced, Form Am. At this testing, it was discovered that four 


* Assistant Professor of Education, San Francisco State College. 

1 W. W. Charters, “Remedial Reading in College,” J. Higher Education, 1941, 
12: 117-21. 

2 J. W. Sherburne, Problems and Outcomes of a College Remedial Program, Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1938. 

8 F, Triggs, “Remedial Reading Programs: Evidence of Their Development,” 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1942, 33: 678-85. 

4 W. D. Sheldon, A Study of College Students with Scholastic Difficulties, Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. Dissertation, Syracuse University, 1949. 

5 J. A. Broxton, “Improving Reading,” Adult Education, 1943, 2: 95-100. 

6 Evening Division, Long Beach City College. 
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members of the group were either not able to read or were reading at from 
first to fourth grade levels, and therefore could not even attempt the test. 
These members were grouped and treated separately. The median reading 
level of the remainder of the group was a grade equivalent of 9.0, according 
to the norms of the test. 

The post-test, given at the end of the semester, was the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Advanced, Form Cm. Average attendance during the se- 
mester was twenty-two students. Fifteen of the total group present during 
most of the semester took both pre- and post-tests. 


Classroom procedures 


The small group of four extremely poor readers was given books from 
several basal series at their approximate level of reading development, 
stories with higher interest level than vocabulary level, word wheels, basic 
sight vocabulary cards and sight phrase cards, and hand tachistoscopes. 
They worked independently and with each other, under the guidance of 
the instructor. Whenever the larger group was employed in silent reading 
and precise timing was not necessary, and during the break, as much help 
as possible was given in word recognition and word attack. The basic 
premise, however, was that the individual could help himself to a great 
extent if he were willing to work at his developmental reading level. 
Though no test results are available for this small group, evidence from the 
level of books read and from comments by the individuals seemed to point 
toward average progress of over a year in reading ability for this group. 
Those who made especial progress were those who continued to work every 
evening at home. 

The larger group usually consisted of from eighteen to twenty adults, 
ranging in reading ability from the seventh grade level to the thirteenth 
grade level. On the basis of the pre-test, each picked one or several ob- 
jectives to work toward during the semester. Materials used were gradu- 
ated in difficulty, i.e.; at the first of the semester the readability level of the 
materials used was approximately sixth to eighth grade, and gradually in- 
creased in difficulty to twelfth or thirteenth grade level by the end of the 
semester. Materials used were mimeographed “reading units” with a 
purpose given before the reading and comprehension questions afterward. 
These units were supplemented with other selections from Efficient Read- 
ing,* and the Keystone Tachistoscope® was used as a motivational device. 
A great deal of time was spent in discussing word meanings, answers to 
comprehension questions, and methods of increasing speed and compre- 


7 These reading units have since been published in the following: W. D. Sheldon 
and L. W. Carrillo, College Reading Workbook, Syracuse University Press, 1953. 

8 J. I. Brown, Efficient Reading, D. C. Heath and Co., 1952. 

® Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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hension. Graphs were kept by each individual to show progress from week 
to week. 

Test results 


Since the basic objectives of the course were to improve rate of reading, 
reading comprehension, and knowledge of word meanings, Table I pre- 
sents the standard scores on the pre- and post-tests for these skills for the 
fifteen students taking both tests. 


TABLE I 


STANDARD SCORES ON THE Iowa SILENT Reapinc TEsts, ADVANCED, 
Forms AM (Pre-Test) AND Cm (Post-TEst ) 
FOR FIFTEEN ADULTS 

















Rate Score Comprehension Score Word Meaning Score 
No. Am Cm Am Cm Am Cm 
1 166 216 203 193 176 187 
2 157 229 161 171 205 192 
3 187 204 165 175 156 186 
4 189 229 175 190 152 187 
5 147 191 151 165 207 218 
6 141 172 148 184 158 197 
7 184 207 199 190 156 166 
8 169 222 140 161 178 208 
9 195 206 165 181 154 197 
10 175 215 168 184 173 180 
ll 163 225 151 190 171 213 
12 130 215 158 165 176 179 
13 184 199 151 168 168 186 
14 172 215 187 217 178 202 
15 147 195 158 168 162 178 
Mean 167.07 =209.33 165.33 180.13 171.33 191.73 
Zile 46 97 18 40 16 54 
Grade 
Equiv. 11.1 17.0° 9.7 12.5 10.9 13.2° 
Critical 
Ratio 7.81 2.41 3.59 
Level of 
Significance .01 .05 01 





* Extrapolated grade equivalents. 
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Inspection of Table I will show that there were slight losses in reading 
comprehension score in two cases, and one loss in word meaning score, all 
occurring with the better readers. It is interesting to note that the median 
score of all these students did increase, however, and that all made a con- 
siderable increase in rate of reading. Average median scores for the total 
group, shown at the bottom of the table, reflect the gain of the group as 
a whole in each of these skills. Percentile equivalents of these median 
standard scores and grade equivalents are also shown, in order to give a 
more concrete picture of the gain. In the case of the grade equivalents, 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN STANDARD SCORES, PERCENTILE RANKINGS, AND GRADE 
EQUIVALENTS ON THE Iowa SILENT REapING TEsTs, ADVANCED, 
Forms AM (Pre-Test) anp Cm (Post-TEsT) FOR 
FIFTEEN ADULT STUDENTS 














Median Score Percentile Rank Grade Equivalent 
No. Am Cm Am Cm Am ‘Cm 
1 171 192 28 79 19.1 13 plus 
2 159 180 7 48 9.4 13 plus 
3 154 175 7 37 8.5 13 plus 
4 176 189 39 70 13.0 13 plus 
5 152 164 6 17 8.2 10.4 
6 146 183 2 54 7.3 13 plus 
7 184 193 57 82 13 plus 13 plus 
8 153 167 6 22 8.3 11.1 
g 155 169 8 24 8.6 11.6 
10 176 189 23 70 13.0 13 plus 
11 156 186 5 62 8.8 13 plus 
12 156 175 8 37 8.8 13 plus 
13 151 170 10 26 8.0 11.8 
14 172 193 30 82 12.4 13 plus 
15 154 168 4 23 8.5 11.3 
Mean 161.0 179.53 
file 13 47 
Grade 
Equiv. 9.0 12.8 
Critical 
Ratio 4.62 
Level of 


Significance .01 
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however, it was necessary to extrapolate from the norms for the post-test, 
since the published norms did not go above thirteenth grade level. Class 
medians exceeded this level to a considerable extent. 

Table II shows the changes in median score, percentile ranking, and 
grade equivalent for each member of the group. It should be noted that the 
median scores did not increase to as large an extent as did the scores given 
in Table I. This would indicate that gains were not as great on sections 
of the test which were not emphasized during the semester, such as Poetry 
Comprehension and Use of the Index. In all cases, however, there was 
a gain in median score which was reflected in a percentile gain and a read- 
ing grade placement gain. 

Critical ratios and level of significance of differences found are shown 
for both tables. 


Summary of results 


In general, the pre- and post-tests for this group of adults would seem 
to show the following changes in their reading skill: 


1. The group improved in rate from a percentile ranking of 46 to a per- 
centile ranking of 97 as compared with college freshmen; from a 
grade equivalent of 11.1 to an estimated 17.0. In terms of words 
per minute on the test, from 245 at the beginning of the semester 
to 405 at the end, on the average. 


2. In comprehension, the group showed an increase from a mean score 
corresponding to the 18th percentile level to a mean of 40th per- 
centile as compared to college freshmen; from a grade equivalent 
of 9.7 to a grade equivalent of 12.5. 


3. In word meaning, the gain was from the 16th percentile to the 54th 
percentile as compared to college freshmen, considering the group 
as a whole; from a grade equivalent of 10.9 to an estimated grade 
equivalent of 13.2. 

4. In over-all reading skill, as shown by the median score of the test, 
the change was from the 13th percentile to the 47th percentile; from 
a grade equivalent of 9.0 to a grade equivalent of 12.8. 

5. At the beginning of the semester, only three of the fifteen students 
were reading at college level and the mean grade quivalent for the 
total group was 9.0. At the end of the semester there were ten 
of the fifteen reading at or above 13th grade level, and the mean 
grade equivalent was 12.8. 


Conclusion 


These results would seem to demonstrate that it is possible to improve 
the reading skill of adults through a rather minimum program. 





CURRENT EVENTS AND 
MATERIALS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


BY S. S. SUTHERLAND* 


The demand for people trained in agriculture in California continues 
far to outstrip the supply. Although vocational agriculture is taught in over 
230 high schools in the State, and although some twenty junior colleges, 
three State colleges and the University offer instruction in this subject, a 
shortage of trained personnel still exists. The combined forces of these 
institutions furnished only 3,466 graduates in 1956-57; 2,450 from our high 
schools, 365 from junior colleges and 651 from our 4-year colleges. 

Contrasted with this, California's annual replacement needs for full- 
time farm operators and other full-time farm employees in 1957 was cal- 
culated to be over 7,000, and for agricultural businesses which serve farm- 
ers directly another 8,000. If all of the trained agricultural graduates of 
our public schools and colleges entered farming or closely related agricul- 
tural occupations in that year, we would have supplied less than 25 per 
cent of the demand for trained workers. 


College achievement of high school pupils of vocational agriculture 


There seems to be a never-ending controversy as to which kind of a 
high school curriculum best prepares students for academic success in 
college. Particular concern has been expressed recently about the value 
of vocational subjects in general and vocational agriculture in particular 
for the high school student who has the ability to do college work. 

A study recently completed by Dr. O. E. Thompson," of the Department 
of Education, University of California, Davis, which compared the aca- 


* Chairman, Department of Education, University of California, Davis, California. 
1 College Achievement of Vocational Agriculture Students. California Journal of 
Educational Research, September 1958, O. E. Thompson. 
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demic achievement of students in the College of Agriculture who had 
taken at least three years of vocational agriculture in high school with 
students who had not had agriculture in high school showed the following: 

“In no instance was there found a significant difference in scholastic 
achievement between students who had taken three or more years of agri- 
culture in high school and those prepared in other curricula. If there are 
differences in college academic achievement between students at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Davis who had had three or more years of vocational 
agriculture in high school and students who have not had this course, these 
differences are not shown by grade-point averages. It therefore appears 
doubtful that a college-directed student should be counseled out of agri- 
culture in high school if he is really interested in agricultural work as a 
career.” 

When it is considered that most vocational agriculture is taught in 
smaller high schools; that students from smaller high schools do not per- 
form as well academically in the University as their brothers from larger 
high schools, and when we find a “vocational” subject serving quite well as 
preparation for a university course in agriculture, the results of this study 
are particularly significant. 


National conference on agricultural education 


At the invitation of the U.S. Office of Education, Byron J. McMahon, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, Professor H. H. Burling- 


ham of California State Polytechnic, and Professor S. S. Sutherland of the 
University of California, Davis, are participating in the National Confer- 
ence on Agricultural Education in Chicago, Illinois March 3-7. This meet- 
ing is called to discuss and plan future developments on a nationwide basis 
for vocational education in agriculture taught under the National Voca- 
tional Acts. 


Schedules for vocational agriculture in high school 


With the emphasis presently being placed on strengthening the aca- 
demic preparation of high school students, concern is naturally being ex- 
pressed by some regarding the amount of time devoted by some students to 
vocational subjects. 

A study recently completed by E. W. Everett, Assistant Chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Education in the State Department of Education provides 
up-to-date information regarding the situation in California high schools. 

Mr. Everett's study reveals that all but eight of the 233 high schools in 
California which offer vocational agriculture operate on one of three time 
schedules. In the first three most commonly used schedules, where the 
school day is composed of six 60-minute periods, vocational agriculture 
takes five of the total of twenty-four class periods in four years of high 
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school. In these schools, pupils devote something less than 20 per cent of 
their school time to vocational agriculture. In schools where the school day 
is made up of eight 45-minute periods, vocational agriculture takes eight 
of the thirty-two periods in four years or 25 per cent of the total class time. 
In schools where seven periods constitute a school day, and where periods 
are 55 minutes or less in length, vocational agriculture pupils devote six 
of the twenty-eight class periods to agriculture, or about 21 per cent of 
their total school time. 

In summary, this study shows that in about 60 per cent of the schools in 
which this subject is taught, the pupil who completes the full four years 
of vocational agriculture will devote from 18 to 21 per cent of his time to 
this subject. In the remaining 40 per cent, the pupil would devote 25 per 
cent of his time to agriculture. 


A new opportunity for vocational training in agriculture— 
the nursery business 


Almost unheralded, the nursery business, the production and sale of 
ornamental plants for landscaping California’s new homes, has grown to 
the place where it has become one of the major agricultural industries of 
the State. According to C. H. Porterfield, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, the amount spent on shrubs, trees and other orna- 
mental plants nationwide in 1958 was over three hundred million dollars, 
and California is the nursery stock and flower seed production center of 
the nation and perhaps the world. California is not only the leading State 
in the production of ornamentals, but the dollar value of its production is 
greater than that of the next three leading states. 

Vocational educational programs have always attempted to meet the 
needs of the areas served by the schools, but there is invariably a seem- 
ingly unavoidable lag between the development of a need for training and 
the establishment of an educational program to meet that need. In Cali- 
fornia the nursery industry has developed so rapidly that schools have been 
unable to keep pace with its needs, except in a few localities. It is antici- 
pated that many high schools and junior colleges may soon begin adapting 
their courses in agriculture to include training in this important new field. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 
CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN Junior HicH SCHOOLS 


Stanford Junior High School, Long Beach, has achieved amazing re- 
sults in challenging student interest and raising the level of productive 
student work in mathematics. One key to this is the eighth-grade mathe- 
matics program. A description of the course follows. 


1. Analyzing problems—Learning how to attack word problems and 
estimate answers 


2. Review of fundamental processes— 
Learning how to use the slide rule 
Learning how to use approximate and exact numbers 
Learning how to use significant digits 


. Statistical tables and graphs— 
Tabulating statistical data 
Use of statistical measures (range, frequency, mean, median, and 
mode ) 
Making and reading of different types of statistical tables and graphs 
Identification of different types of graphs and their uses 
Making and reading graphs 
. Earning money and spending it wisely— 
How workers are paid 
How to budget money 
Installment buying vs. cash buying 
Household bills 
Buying a house 
Buying a car 
Buying insurance 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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Paying taxes 

Making out income tax forms 

Mathematics in business— 

Keeping business records and personal accounts 

Percentage and its applications 

Banking—services rendered by a bank. Checks and checking ac- 
counts and their proper use. 

Borrowing money 

Investing money 

Simple and compound interest 

Use of compound amount formula and compound interest table 

Different types of investments—savings accounts; savings bonds; 
postal notes; bonds; stocks 


Measurement— 
English system— 
Using the four fundamental processes 

Metric system— 
Introduction to geometry— 
Seven basic constructions 
Study of angles—their relationships and importance 
Study of triangles—their relationships and importance 
Study of congruency and symmetry of figures 
Influence of geometric patterns in designs and building 
Identification of plane figures 
Identification of prisms and pyramids 
Finding perimeter, areas, volumes, lateral areas, and surface areas 

of plane figures and solids 


Square root— 

Finding by division method 
Finding by use of table 
Finding by using the slide rule 


9. Relationship of mathematics and music 


10. Introduction to algebra 


Junior high schools in San Francisco were the subject of a study series 
conducted by the PTA last fall. The well attended series began with an 
opening session devoted to “Why Do We Have the Junior High School and 
What Are Its Objectives?” The study progressed through a selection of 
topics which dealt with the various specific learning areas. Class demon- 
strations were used in presenting certain subjects. 





Whats’ Happening in California Secondary Schools 
Wuat's HAPPENING IN SENIOR AND Four-YEAR HicH SCHOOLS 


Students at C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, have 
compiled and written a very attractive little book titled, “Costumes of Early 
California,” which has been published by The Nugget Press, Sacramento. 
The book deals primarily with three periods of California history: the 
Spanish and Mexican Period (1769-1846), the Gold Era (1846-69), and 
the Bonanza Period (1869-90). The book is well illustrated and contains 
a wealth of well written historical information. 


Quincy High School co-sponsored with the Quincy Rotary Club a 
“Home from College for the Holidays Luncheon” on December 29, 1958. 
Forty-eight young men and women from the Quincy area were introduced 
and given opportunity to bring a brief report concerning their college, their 
college program, and future plans. According to Principal Hanlon Tharp, 
the meeting had a very impressive effect on the leading businessmen of the 
community and successfully spotlighted the effect that the academic pro- 
gram of Quincy High School has had on former students. 


Student body organizations in twenty junior and senior high schools 
in San Diego have adopted a Code of Conduct approved by the San Diego 
Association of Student Councils. In addition to formally adopting the 
code, many schools have taken positive steps to insure that all students 
recognize the importance of the code and the contribution it can make 
toward effective student government. These steps included classroom 
discussions, reading at assemblies, publishing in the student handbook, 
and having copies posted in halls and classrooms. 

The text of the code is as follows: 


We, the students of San Diego’s public high schools, desiring to pro- 
mote higher ideals and better understanding of our responsibilities as ma- 
ture youth, do establish these standards of behavior. 

We, in accepting such responsibilities, will represent our school both 
on and off campus by the promotion and practice of the following: 


. We will respect the rights and dignity of all, regardless of race and 
creed. 


2. We will honor suggestions and decisions of parents, elders, and 
those in authority and act in such a manner as to warrant the respect 
of others. 


. We will realize that good sportsmanship is essential at all times. 
. We will show respect for public and private property. 


. We will remember always that an effective life must be based on a 
firm faith in God. 
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Santa Barbara City Schools have recently published a most interesting 
document on “Scholarships and Awards” prepared by Dr. Leonard L. 
Bowman. The book contains scholarship information of special interest 
to high school students and their parents in the city of Santa Barbara. It 
gives facts about scholarships for which high school seniors in Santa Bar- 
bara may apply. The publication is designed for use by counselors and 
teachers in advising with students about college education, and for the 
community it serves the purpose of recognizing local and other donors, pre- 
senting information that might enlist the interest of possible donors, pro- 
viding organized data that may be used as a source for public information. 


“Schools Are News” is a publication of the San Bernardino City Schools 
containing information under nine chapter headings titled: Communica- 
tions and Public Relations, Newsgathering in General, Passing Marks, 
Newspaper Coverage, Radio, News Techniques, News Forms to Use, 
Photographs, and Checklist of Story Possibilities. 


ESSENTIALS FOR IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 


A major factor in the improvement of the curriculum in English, as in other fields, 
lies in bringing to secondary education especially able and well-trained teachers. But, 
assuming either this ennobled state or the status quo, teachers of English and their 
supervisors must seriously get at the objectives of an effective English curriculum, fol- 
lowing with recommended practices that bring realism to attempted improvement of 
the four basic skills. More specifically, an honest developmental reading program must 
be designed; oral English training must reflect the influence of our most potent media 
of oral communication as well as the needs of our society; inaccuracy of thought and 
statement must be boldly attacked in the teaching of writing; and auding, which is the 
parent of the other skills, must be treated as one of them rather than as a “natural” 
cousin. New electives must be offered to bring vigor to the traditional program; critical 
thought must take precedence over literary form, and Latin grammar must yield to mod- 
ern linguistic approaches that hold more promise. Finally, and this fact must be faced, 
improvement in the English curriculum will depend upon significant reduction of the 
English teacher’s load. 


E. Floyd Elson 
Director of Curriculum 
Sequoia Union High School District, Redwood City 





SYMPOSIUM 
Changes Needed in the Teaching of High School English 


Henry C. Meckel, Coordinator 


That a pupil should study a subject called “English” during each of the 
years he is in high school is a proposition with which few persons argue. 
This ideal is almost realized, for throughout the nation pupils are required 
to study English for three of the four years in grades nine through twelve, 
and a substantial number take another year as well. The major debate is 
not about including English in the high school curriculum, but over the 
nature of its content and the methods by which it is to be taught. What 
about formal grammar as opposed, if it is, to linguistics? What of the rela- 
tive emphasis upon literature, composition, and speech? Should pupils 
of all levels of ability study the same “great” literature, or is there no 
basic minimum content? As this symposium indicates, critical scrutiny of 
the curriculum in English is in as full swing as it is in science, mathematics, 
and foreign language. Journal readers are indebted to Henry C. Meckel, 
Professor of Education and English, San Jose State College and member of 
the Curriculum Commission, Central California Council of Teachers of 
English, who coordinated the symposium and also contributed one of the 
main articles. 





LINGUISTICS AND ENGLISH 
BY PAUL ROBERTS® 


The problem that linguistic science poses for the teaching of English 
is possibly the bigegst subject-matter problem that a school system has 
ever had to face. One can think of equally great revolutions in other sub- 
jects: that by which astrology became astronomy, for example, or that by 
which alchemy became chemistry. But alchemy and astrology, however 
thoroughly they may have informed the thought of the people, were 
never central to the education system. The grade-school teacher could 
simply let the debate run on in the universities and wait placidly a century 
or two for the results to filter down. 

The present problem is different for two reasons. The first is that Eng- 


* Professor of English, San Jose State College, and for two years Fulbright Fellow 
in Linguistic Science in Egypt. 
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lish is central to the education system. The teacher begins as early as the 
first grade to deal with such concepts as sentences and letters of the alpha- 
bet and good English and therefore enters early into the domain of lin- 
guistic science. From this point on through the secondary school, prob- 
lems of language and writing are dominant in classroom activity. 

The second reason is that scholarly debate about the validity of lin- 
guistic science has already been concluded. There remain many differ- 
ences of opinion about details of analysis, but no serious scholar challenges 
the fundamental tenets of the science. Such resistance as exists comes not 
from students of language theory but from professors of literature or the 
humanities; and this resistance, since it is not founded on careful study of 
the subject, is ineffectual and weak. What the humanists turn out to be 
saying is something like this: “We cannot challenge your conclusions on 
intellectual grounds, but they make us vaguely uncomfortable, and we wish 
you wouldn't voice them.” To which the linguist must reply: “We merely 
report that sparks fly upward; we do not tend the fire.” 

It cannot too often be pointed out that linguistic science is not just a 
new method of teaching English. Indeed, it is not a method at all. What 
linguistic science provides is a body of theory and data relevant to the 
teaching of English. The teacher constructs from this a method calculated 
to serve the classroom aims, whatever they are. The teacher is not obliged 
to use the theory and data of linguistic science, but he is obliged not to go 
contrary to that theory and data. One can choose not to teach the English 
sound system; but he cannot choose to teach something else and call it the 
English sound system. One can choose not to teach English syntax; but he 
cannot teach something else and call it English syntax. One can choose not 
to teach English; but if he does teach English, he is bound by the available 
knowledge of what English is. 

In the switchover from the traditional approach to language to the 
linguistic one, the concept likely to cause most uproar is that involving 
correct English. The linguist takes the position that correct English is 
anything said by a healthy native speaker of English older than five or six. 
The term incorrect English is reserved for the mistakes made by foreign 
learners coping with English as a second language. The linguist is not, as 
he is often ignorantly thought to be, saying that anything goes, that it 
doesn’t matter what kind of English one uses. The linguist, indeed, is rather 
more likely than other people to insist that how one says a thing is just as 
important as what one says. The linguist merely points out that there are 
no linguistic (or ethical or logical or aesthetic) criteria for deciding that 
one language form is better than another. The only usable criteria are 
sociological. If “he doesn’t” is better than “he don't,” it is better in the sense 
that certain groups of people say “he doesn’t” and eschew “he don’t.” It is 
not better for any other reason. 

It may be objected that teachers have long been aware that usage con- 
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trols correctness, but this statement will not bear scrutiny. It is true that 
for three or four decades teachers and textbooks have paid polite attention 
to the ideas of usage and levels of usage, but these notions have had no 
appreciable effect on what is taught. The schools continue to envisage 
correct English as a static entity, something that can be separated out and 
taught and learned. The schools say “he don’t” is incorrect; the linguist 
says “he don’t” is at the present time usually (not always ) inappropriate in 
the speech of educated people. 

Linguistics has no necessary connection with such concepts as “purism” 
and “liberalism.” A purist is someone who models his speech, or wishes 
to model other people’s speech, after that of a small, elite group. The lin- 
guist has no particular objection to this. Let us decide that the English we 
will recommend to our students will be that used by professors of English 
literature at Harvard University. The linguist will not protest. He will 
simply point out that the decision is taken on sociological rather than lin- 
guistic grounds and further that the English of even such a small group will 
turn out to be extremely complicated and varied. 

The concept of levels of usage—by which English is divided into, say 
formal, colloquial, and vulgate—is too great a simplification to render much 
service. It can be shown that the speaker, or at least the capable speaker, 
does not change from colloquial to formal and back as he might change 
suits of clothes. Rather he is constantly making subtle changes in his speech 
in response to subtle changes in the environments through which he moves. 
The levels-of-usage concept is a rudimentary attempt to recognize the fact 
that English is dynamic rather than static. But not much is gained by 
setting up three or four static entities instead of one. There will turn out 
to be an infinite number of levels of usage, shaped by the infinite mutations 
of time and place and circumstance. 

As a final complication in the teaching of correct English, one must 
raise the question of whether what is taught in the schools has any effect 
on the speech of the students. There is no evidence that it does. On the 
other hand, there is abundant evidence that speech is rigorously controlled 
by the speech community, or communities, in which the individual lives. 
With the best will in the world the high school student cannot follow the 
speech instructions of his teacher if these instructions run counter to the 
general usage of the class. The speech community has powers of retalia- 
tion infinitely greater than those possessed by the teacher. The tenth 
grader will not and cannot start pronouncing the word student /styuwdent/ 
if all his classmates pronounce it /stuwdent/ or /stuwnt/, any more than 
he will come to school wearing a lace collar if lace collars are not in vogue. 

The facts of language and language learning suggest for the schools not 
new methods of achieving the old aims but different aims. The object 
should not be the command, for reasons no one can explain, of a dialect 
of English that no one speaks. It might better be an awareness on the part 
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of the student of the language pressures that envelop him and that will 
continue to envelop him all his life. A tenth grader informed that the 
pronunciation /stuwnt/ is correct in his present speech community might 
grasp more readily the idea that it will not be correct in the speech com- 
munities into which he will shortly be moving. 

The teacher should measure his success or failure not by the number of 
students who say /styuwdent/ or /stuwdent/ or /stuwnt/, but rather by 
the number of students who are aware of the consequences, at various 
times and places, of saying /styuwdent/ or /stuwdent/ or /stuwnt/. The 
aim should not be to make the student speak in one way or another but to 
develop his awareness of and sensitivity to different language forms, to 
strengthen his powers of observation and his ability to adjust to different 
linguistic environments. It might not be an altogether pointless task to 
put a tenth grade to examining tenth-grade language—not because this 
lingo has any value from the adult point of view, but because if a student 
can learn to observe one dialect he can observe another, can acquire a 
sharpened awareness of language differences, and can respond more com- 
fortably and efficiently to the linguistic demands that will be made on him 
later in life. 

Obviously this makes teaching English harder, not easier. It is clearly 
simpler to say that “he doesn’t” is correct and “he don’t” incorrect than to 
discuss their relative appropriateness for different times and places and 
circumstances. But the objective of linguistic science is not to simplify 
English teaching; it is to reveal the nature of language. If language turns 
out to be complicated, this is a fact that has to be faced. We do not choose 
chemistry over alchemy because chemistry is easier to teach. 

In some respects, however, linguistic science does provide a simplifica- 
tion. One point is the insistence on the separation of speech and writing. 
The linguist proceeds on the basis that writing is a symbolization of speech 
and thus that speech is the fundamental phenomenon to which writing is 
secondary. This does not mean that, from the point of view of the English 
teacher, speech is more important than writing; the schools will presumably 
continue to put a larger effort into the improvement of writing than into 
the modification of speech. 

It does mean, however, that the teacher should keep speech and writing 
clearly separate, not confound them as is commonly done. They are very 
different things and respond to different forces. If speech is completely 
dynamic, writing is at least partially static. Spelling, for example, does 
not change appreciably from one generation to another, as pronunciation 
does. One can therefore be thoroughly dogmatic about spelling, as one 
can never be about pronunciation. There are several correct ways of pro- 
nouncing student, but only one correct way of writing it. Practices in 
punctuation and sentence structure vary more than spelling does, but still 
there is greater stability than in the corresponding features of speech. 
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Whereas speech is controlled and regulated by the speech community, 
writing is controlled and regulated by publishing houses and copy editors. 
Whereas the teacher can have little or no effect on speech habits, he can 
have very great effect on writing habits. School is, after all, the place where 
we learn to read and write, though not the place where we learn to speak. 

But in dealing with writing, as in dealing with speech, the teacher has 
an obligation to face reality. Good writing is not a disembodied ideal, 
logically or analogically determined. Good writing is what good writers 
write. The handbooks are still full of statements about prepositions at the 
end of sentences and the like which simply do not reflect the normal prac- 
tices of the best British and American writers. 

Probably most successful writers acquire their mastery not from the 
perusal of handbooks but from a great deal of reading and a great deal 
of writing plus careful observation. They learn how to punctuate by 
noticing how other writers punctuate. They observe the diction, phraseol- 
ogy, sentence structure in what they read; they imitate, and they eventually 
work out a style of their own. A class might well gain more from a close 
analysis of the punctuation in an issue of Harper's Magazine or Time than 
from memorization of rules of punctuation. 

The study or teaching of punctuation and sentence structure usually 
presupposes some kind of language analysis—generalization about such 
concepts as sentence, clause, modifier, subject, noun, verb—and here again 
linguistic science collides with traditional practice. Even in his most 
sympathetic and indulgent moods, the linguist cannot see that traditional 
grammar is much more than a grim game people play with school chil- 
dren. It has no obvious connection with any reality. 

The objections of the linguist to traditional grammar are manifold and 
complicated and cannot be much more than hinted at in a brief article. It 
is observable that students have trouble understanding the grammar they 
are taught, and the linguist would say that the reason is that this grammar 
is not understandable. It is inconsistent, illogical, and largely irrelevant. 
It makes no attempt to describe the mechanism by which speakers of Eng- 
lish convey their meanings; rather it is a system arrived at a priori and 
based on a not very clear understanding of the grammar of classical lan- 
guages plus a large admixture of imagination. It is impossible to fit the 
English language into this system, and what is studied in the schools as 
English is just a collection of sentences composed for the purpose of being 
analyzed and chosen because they more or less suit the system. 

In its definitional apparatus, traditional grammar is grounded on the 
assumption that meaning determines form, whereas it is demonstrable that 
form determines meaning. We do not perceive that a word names a person, 
place, or thing and is therefore a noun; we perceive, from structural sig- 
nals, that a word is a noun and therefore names a person, place, or thing. 
If we meet the word horse in the environment “That’s a -——” we appre- 
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hend that it refers to an animal; if we meet it in the environment “Don’t 
around” we get a different message entirely. The word classes of 
English are sorted out by complex structural signals, and definition can be 
made only in relation to these signals. Mentalistic definitions like “a noun 
is the name of a person, place, or thing,” “a verb is a word that expresses 
action, being, or state of being,” “a sentence is a group of words expressing 
a complete thought” are echoing emptiness. A sentence is a group of words 
expressing a complete thought, and a complete thought is what is expressed 
by a sentence. The student who learns this learns nothing. 

Relational definitions, like “an adjective is a word that modifies a noun,” 
confound confusion. This definition makes it impossible to distinguish 
between, say “college student,” “collegiate student,” “writing student,” and 
“writing stadent,” which obviously express four different kinds of meaning. 
Furthermore, contradiction is inevitable. By some criteria, college would 
seem to be a noun, distinct from the adjective collegiate. But here college 
is by definition an adjective, and the adjective collegiate is therefore made 
from the other adjective college. The seventh grader should be excused 
if he is unable to penetrate this mystery. Nobody can penetrate it. 

It should not be thought that the conflict between linguistic science and 
the traditional teaching of English is one which will be solved by debate 
or by the taking of votes or by determining which method produces the 
better results. Linguistic science will change the teaching of English not 
because it is useful or interesting (though it is both) but because it is true. 
It is as inexorable as algebra or death. The teacher cannot decide whether 
to teach linguistically or traditionally. He can only decide whether or not 
to study linguistics. If he truly understands linguistics, then he can no 
longer teach traditionally. He will be bound, as all men are, by what he 
knows. 

No one can suppose that the transition from traditional teaching to 
linguistic teaching will be a comfortable one. The English teacher who 
decides to dip into linguistic science should be warned that he is taking 
a step which may lead to misunderstanding, frustration, and pain. He will 
most likely be reproached by his colleagues, his superiors, and the parents 
of his pupils. The layman is always the last to understand, and when the 
English teacher is discharged because outraged parents have discovered 
that he has been teaching his class that “he don’t” is not in all circumstances 
incorrect and failing to make them memorize the definition “a sentence 
is a group of words expressing a complete thought,” he can take what small 
comfort he may in the thought that nineteneth century patients frequently 
fired their physicians because they refused to bleed them. 

Eventually linguistic science will make its way, whatever the difficul- 
ties, and parents of another age will wonder that those of ours permitted 
their children to be taught as they now are taught. Magna est veritas, et 
praevalebit. 
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TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


BY BYRON GUYER* 


High school English teachers beset by five or six classes of thirty to forty 
students each, all supposedly teaching these students how to write well, 
may find some cheer in recent discoveries in the field of language and com- 
position. While there are still no panaceas, an alert high school teacher 
now has available a number of devices which can reduce the impossible 
burden of composition to manageable proportions without loss of teach- 
ing effectiveness. In fact, both new knowledge and new devices make pos- 
sible a considerable increase in effectiveness despite large numbers. 

The assistance now available to teachers uf composition is rather di- 
verse, and thus must be treated topically for convenience. 

Of specific importance to teachers of high school composition is know]- 
edge now readily accessible from the field of structural linguistics and 
descriptive grammar. Leaving aside for the moment the vexations of newer 
views about American English usage, let us consider what linguistics offers 
about the structure of the language itself. 

Within the last two years a number of books have appeared which can 
be read by those not expert in the field of structural linguistics. Paul Rob- 
erts, Patterns of English (Harcourt, Brace and Co. ) is expertly designed for 
high school students. Where it has been used for the teaching of grammar 
in high schools, it has usually met with considerable success, even among 
teachers without special training in linguistics. More recent and more 
complete is W. Nelson Francis, The Structure of American English (Ron- 
ald Press). This text is for the teacher rather than the high school student 
himself, but it is a complete and readable account of the structural gram- 
mar of American English. From Francis’ book any enterprising high school 
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teacher can easily work up the grammar which high school students need. 
It requires no preliminary technical knowledge. Archibald Hill’s An Intro- 
duction to Linguistic Structure (MacMillan) is too difficult without at 
least one college course in linguistics beforehand. It is, nevertheless, of 
primary importance to high school English teachers. Charles Hockett’s 
A Course in Modern Linguistics has also become available to teachers re- 
cently. It, too, should be in the library of any well informed high school 
English teacher today. H. B. Allen’s Readings in Applied English Linguis- 
tics (Appleton-Century-Crofts ) is the other fundamental book. It requires 
almost no preliminary technical knowledge, and it gives the teacher an 
excellent comprehensive view of usable teaching materials available in the 
field. 

By thoughtful reference to these books, especially to Francis and to 
Allen, the high school English teacher can bring to students a relatively 
simplified and amazingly accurate description of the ways in which Ameri- 
can English really functions. One of the chief virtues of materials from 
structural linguistics is the ease with which difficult, technical, and abstruse 
aspects of language can be omitted without false over-simplification. For 
the first time in the history of the study of English, the teacher has available 
an accurate and easily explained operational description of American Eng- 
lish. 

The teaching advantages inherent in structural linguistics are, I think, 
incalculable. It may be twenty-five years before we begin really to under- 
stand the effects of this revolution in the study of language. Any English 
teacher who ignores this new knowledge will be in the position of a physics 
teacher who ignores the splitting of the atom. 

Other means of acquiring a knowledge of structural linguistics are avail- 
able to teachers. The University of California, at Berkeley and at Los 
Angeles, San Jose State College, Los Angeles State College, and Long 
Beach State College now offer upper division and graduate courses in 
linguistic science, often available in evening programs and in summer 
sessions. The Asilomar Conference sponsored by the Central Council of 
California Teachers of English has also provided for an introduction to 
some of the teaching possibilities in structural linguistics. In some colleges, 
Los Angeles State College, for example, the teaching major and minor in 
English now require at least three units of work in linguistic science. Other 
colleges are, I believe, moving in the direction of such a requirement. 

Recent work in the evaluation of writing appears to offer considerable 
help to beleaguered teachers of high school English. In the first place, the 
Subject A Staff of University of California, at Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
are doing their best to dispel myths about the nature of Subject A Examina- 
tion: at both campuses high school English teachers have been invited to 
attend meetings in which the Subject A Examination and its grading are 
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re-discussed. It should be quite clear to any inquiring English teacher 
that a knowledge of traditional grammar is definitely not necessary for 
success on the University of California Subject A Examination. A few 
further inquiries, moreover, will reveal that no major college or university 
in the United States today requires evidence of a knowledge of formal or 
traditional grammar for entrance to its freshman class. Without exception 
English entrance tests emphasize evidence of the student’s ability to write 
thoughtful organized prose in acceptable American English. 

Once and for all, the high school English teacher must come out of 
hiding from behind the erroneous myth that formal grammar has to be 
taught to college-bound high school students. 

Educational Testing Service has recently made available two carefully 
developed tests of writing ability. One, STEP Writing, is an objective- 
type, multiple-choice exam which does an excellent job of testing ability 
to write. The exam measures ability to choose effective patterns of organi- 
zation and effective sentence structure. In one experiment the accuracy of 
STEP Writing in predicting success in actual essay writing yielded these 
results: a correlation of .85 between the judgment of an experienced staff 
of essay readers and the scores made by the same students on the objective 
STEP Writing Test. Other correlations not quite so high but sufficiently 
high to cause the English teacher serious thought were obtained by ex- 
perienced essay readers in another section of the country. The implications 
of such high correlation between STEP Writing score and judgment of 
actual essay are clear. First, teachers now have available a reliable, ob- 
jective measurement which predicts writing skill. Second, this means that 
large numbers of poor students and large numbers of very good students 
can be diagnosed quickly and reliably. Third, this means that students at 
any high school can be conveniently compared with students anywhere in 
the nation. Fourth, since STEP Writing is available in alternate forms, it 
is now possible to measure the student before and after his courses in 
writing. Fifth, and most important, since the STEP Writing Test has a 
close relationship to actual writing ability, the teacher is professionally re- 
sponsible for developing writing ability; no one can now argue that formal 
grammar must be taught for the sake of improvement in writing. No such 
relationship, as a matter of fact, has ever been demonstrated. 

The STEP Writing Test, it was found in the experiment mentioned 
above, does not clearly discriminate among those students who are in the 
middle band. These are students whose written essays are usually judged 
by a staff of experienced essay readers as borderline—somewhere between 
pass and fail. For this reason the STEP Essay Test may be a useful form of 
additional measurement for the borderline students. The advantages of 
such a nationally developed essay test are helpful: (a) the topics have 
been carefully selected so that students of every interest can find some- 
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thing about which they are knowledgeable; (b) topics which have turned 
out to be not promising have already been eliminated during the develop- 
ment of the essay test; (c) the directions have been revised to a point which 
admits of no misunderstanding; (d) the national norms are a genuine help 
in determining how one’s students compare with other students. Certainly 
STEP Writing, either in connection with STEP Essay or with other essay 
tests, offers a realistic means of grading students’ writing performance. 
Another set of essays which may be useful are those developed by Professor 
N. Field Winn and his committee for the Joint Committee on Articulation 
of Composition in California (an affiliate of the California Articulation Con- 
ference). Professor Winn’s committee developed a set of graded essays 
from hundreds of themes submitted by high school students through their 
English teachers. These graded essays and the observations of the com- 
mittee will become available, it is hoped, sometime in the spring of 1959. 

While the amazing developments in structural linguistics and the en- 
couraging developments of various measures of writing ability are of con- 
siderable help to the high school English teacher, there is still the problem 
of five or six large classes. A judicious selection from among the following 
techniques, none of them new, but many of them somehow not widely 
known, may lighten the load. First, there is ample evidence which ought to 
convince English teachers that a minute and painstaking editing of each 
student paper is folly. Most students are simply bewildered by so many 
criticisms; they do not know where to begin revision. Such heavy editing 
often frightens the student back into writing baby sentences in the des- 
perate hope that he will thereby commit no more mistakes. If a main con- 
cept pertinent to successful writing is throughly taught with a great deal 
of classroom practice in using that concept in the writing, and if student 
papers are then read chiefly for evidence of the student's success or failure 
in using such a concept, two things usually happen. The student discovers 
a measure of earned success, and the teacher is able to return the papers 
while the students still remember having written them. For want of a 
better label, this kind of editing might be called “controlled editing.” For 
example, if eleventh-grade students are having trouble in paragraphing, 
a teacher might well spend a good many days developing the concept of 
a topic sentence for the paragraph by all sorts of devices—finding topic 
sentences in various kinds of writing, working up topic sentences from 
roughly projected ideas for paragraphs, and so on. This teaching should 
be immediately followed by papers which are marked chiefly for effective 
use of topic sentences to develop paragraphs. Spelling and one or two 
matters might also be marked. But all other errors might well be com- 
pletely ignored for the time being. With a little imagination and an eye 
on what the class is actually writing, the English teacher may find her 
composition burden much lighter than it has ever been before, and it may 
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also be discovered that the students begin to write better. In short, con- 
trolled editing keeps the students writing a great deal without burying the 
teacher under the usual impossible load of papers. 

These, it seems to me, are some of the chief means now available to 
English teachers in the high schools. These are the means over which the 
teacher has the most immediate control. Still other things must be done, 
however, before the English teacher achieves professional status. These 
lie outside the English classroom itself—in the high school, in the colleges, 
in the principals’ and superintendents’ offices, in local boards of education, 
and in the State Board of Education at Sacramento. 

Closest to the English teacher are fellow faculty members. Every ef- 
fort ought to be made to encourage teachers of other subjects to keep an 
eye on the written English and an ear on the spoken English of the stu- 
dents. A teacher of shop can do a great deal to influence the attitudes of 
students toward their language. If he admits the importance of language 
by referring shop students to their English teachers, the effect on perform- 
ance in the English classes may be noticeable. Principals and superintend- 
ents must be shown by English teachers that present loads with present 
methods have results disturbing to the school and the community (not 
to mention the downright disservice to students who are presumably being 
educated). Professor Dusel of San Jose State College has completed a 
thorough study of the English teacher’s load. The undeniable facts of Pro- 
fessor Dusel’s study ought to frighten every English teacher into confer- 
ence with principals, superintendents, and members of the local board of 
education. Until high school English teachers realize that their considered 
professional opinions on the subject of the load must be listened to, and 
until they make themselves heard, the teaching of composition in Cali- 
fornia will remain in a questionable state. 

High school English teachers must also develop the habit of conferring 
with the English departments of the State colleges, the campuses of the 
University of California, and of the private universities and colleges in the 
State in order to bring about a clear recognition of the need for a great deal 
more language learning in the programs of the English teaching major and 
English teaching minor. Our folly would surely tickle the rib of Jonathan 
Swift. We English teachers spend the bulk of our time studying literature 
rather remote from the realities of American English. We have thus cre- 
ated a state of affairs appropriate to one of Swift's ironic fables—we have a 
teacher who knows much about the literary style and historical background 
of Addison and Steele and nothing about “It’s Me” or the structure of the 
mother tongue. 

Finally, the English teachers of California must admit to themselves 
their failure to develop the potential strength of their various professional 
organizations—the College English Association, and the various councils 
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affiliated with the National Council of Teachers of English. Recently the 
California Association of English Councils has undertaken to provide a 
Statewide clearing house for the various fragmented and feeble profes- 
sional associations of the English teacher. The English teacher has the 
fundamental right as a member of a profession to make his considered 
opinions about English and its teaching well-known in Sacramento at the 
State Board of Education. What shall we think of English teachers who are 
not concerned that three units of English are considered sufficient for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the state colleges of California? What shall 
we think of English teachers who allow 20 per cent of the English classes 
in California's secondary schools to be taught by those who were neither 
English majors nor minors? Who allow 45 per cent of the remaining 80 
per cent of these English classes to be taught by English minors?! Both in 
and out of the classroom, the English teacher might well stop the self- 
punishment of impossible loads and learn the legitimate pleasures of ef- 
fective professional organization and effective teaching of modern Ameri- 
can English. 

1 Professor Guyer bases his figures on data of the 1955 October Report. According 


to figures in this report published by the State Department of Education, the percent- 
ages of teachers with majors and minors in English were as follows: 


Neither major 
Type of School Major Minor nor minor 
Four-year high .......... 52.79 32.54 .. 14.67 
ee 58.55 29.24 12.21 
re 32.09 39.12 28.78 


See English Language Arts in California Public Schools. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 7 (September 1957). 


IMPORTANT NEW PULICATION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The Secondary School Curriculum, The Year Book of Education: 1958 edited by 
George Z. F. Bereday and J. A. Lauwerys. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. xvi + 544 pages. $8.50. 

The 1958 Year Book comes at a time when there is much confusion about secondary 
education—its aims, principles, and practices. In a rapidly changing world what is 
taught in the schools is of vital concern. Moreover, as most educators know only too 
well, to reform the content of education is a profoundly difficult task. 

The present volume—the sixth in a series prepared under the joint editorial respon- 
sibility of Teachers College, Columbia University and the University of London Institute 
of Education, and regarded by many as the standard work on comparative education— 
should be of very real interest to all persons concerned with the secondary school cur- 
riculum, or, indeed, with secondary education. Its focus is on the forces that help to 
shape the secondary school curriculum in countries throughout the world. 

In this Year Book some fifty scholars and administrators from many countries 
throughout the world offer useful and stimulating analyses of the problems created by 
these distinct functions of secondary education. 





ENGLISH AND THE “NON-ACADEMIC” 
STUDENT 


BY HENRY C. MECKEL* 


A friend of mine reports a conversation she recently had with a book 
man: 


“When,” she asked a publisher's representative, “are you people going 
to start publishing more material for the non-academic students?” 

“Whenever,” replied the book man, “you teachers make up your minds 
what ought to be done with these students. At the present time scarcely 
any of you are agreed as to the kind of program these pupils should have.” 

The book man in this conversation bluntly stated one of the most diffi- 
cult problems facing English teachers in the secondary school: What kind 
of a program of English instruction will provide adequate education for 
pupils whose formal education will be finished when they receive their 
high-school diplomas? This paper will attempt to set the problem in a 
context of current developments in public education and will raise some 
questions that need to be answered in providing a solution. 

With current interest in programs for gifted students and feverish at- 
tempts to develop stop-gap measures to counteract the Russians and ap- 
pease public critics, teachers have been offered an opportunity to dodge 
the hard kind of thinking and the hard work that is always required when 
one squarely faces the task of developing a sound program of English in- 
struction for all students in a public secondary-school. Up to the time of 
Sputnik, English teachers had an uneasy sense of guilt over the fact that 
they had developed a curriculum that worked well only with the more 
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capable students. Sputnik provided an easy way to resolve this guilt. 
Those phases of the English program which had so little meaning, reality, 
and interest to so many of the high-school pupils were really all right after 
all: all that needed to be done was to segregate pupils more completely 
on the basis of group IQ tests, justify the existing program in terms of its 
suitability for students with the greatest degree of verbal ability, dodge 
the difficult phases of the problem of individual differences, and satisfy 
oneself that one was making a major contribution to the future of America 
by providing a program for those pupils who really will be the leaders of 
the future—the technicians in science, mathematics, and other fields of re- 
search. 

In fact many of the grouping procedures going on at the present time 
seem often not to be devices designed to offer better opportunities for 
learning; they appear to be procedures for getting rid of pupils who are 
difficult to teach. Too frequently the most experienced teachers of English 
get themselves assigned to the superior groups, and the teachers least pre- 
pared for the teaching of English or the young people just out of college 
are assigned to those classes which really require a teacher widely ac- 
quainted with books, deeply aware of the educational function of the hu- 
manities, and aware of developments in language research and research 
in the psychological and sociological aspects of reading, writing, and oral 
communication. 

The whole problem of the terminal pupil is further complicated by the 
fact that in order to forestall public criticism, many high schools are now 
requiring four years of English of all students. Moreover, promotion stand- 
ards are being tightened and more students are being flunked and forced 
to repeat courses. A low-level, aimless sort of curriculum for such pupils, 
taught by teachers who feel insecure in subject matter and unhappy over 
their accomplishments with these students is a serious educational and so- 
cial matter. A cynic might well be justified in proposing that it would be 
better to free these captive students from any English whatsoever than to 
continue to develop the attitudes and rebellious feelings toward books and 
communication skills which such teaching seems to be developing in stu- 
dents. 

The preceding comments are dismal, but they pertain only to matters 
that serious administrators, curriculum directors, and teachers know in 
their hearts. But knowledge that remains in the heart does not provide a 
solution. It is time that we faced the educational problem involved. 

Actually we are closer to a solution to the problem than perhaps we 
realize. The supply of books available in paperback form is becoming ex- 
tensive. We have an impressive body of recorded literature on the market 
that offers us an opportunity to provide literary experiences of a high order 
for pupils whose reading skills might stand in the way of such literary ex- 
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periences through silent reading only. The relationship of adequate high- 
school library collections to the problem of individual differences is under- 
stood by more and more administrators and teachers. More high schools 
now have librarians who see themselves as key figures in developing better 
programs of instruction. We have a respectable body of research findings 
in the field of linguistics that throws new light on our procedures in teach- 
ing grammar and usage. We also have to guide us research findings which 
concern the psychology of learning language skills. We can, therefore, if 
we wish, develop some creative solutions to the problem. In doing so, 
however, we need to consider seriously questions such as the following: 

What is the basic nature of English instruction? Are we merely teach- 
ing reading, writing, speaking, and listening skills in a vacuum or are there 
ideas related to humanistic conceptions of life and behavior which ought to 
be the essential content of the reading, writing, speaking, and listening ex- 
periences of the English program? 

Does such a humanistic conception of English not imply a kind of con- 
tent that has meaning to all students, a content that would provide a way 
of unifying English curricular experiences so that we may offer a valid 
curriculum to both our able and our terminal students? Do we really ac- 
cept the assumption that we teach ideas to one group and subject the other 
to endless drill on punctuation marks, spelling demons, unrealistic items 
of usage, definitions of the parts of speech without relationship to sentence 
structure, reading exercises that involve only training in the mechanics of 
reading, and mediocre books about hot rods and sports and trivial stereo- 
typed stories about teen-agers? And what of our puritanical and smug at- 
tempts to hand out abstract precepts of responsibility and other virtues? 

Are there not enough good books available in inexpensive editions or 
in paperback form that validly communicate human experiences to ado- 
lescents? Why do we so often restrict our consideration of novels, for ex- 
ample, to a half dozen books that are in the course of study out of sheer 
curricular habit? 

Can we not develop libraries in our junior and.senior high schools 
where we have collections of fiction and biography and non-fiction books 
that give teachers a reasonable opportunity to individualize the secondary- 
school reading program? Why are the many excellent book lists that have 
been prepared for junior-high and high-school students so seldom used in 
making additions to the school library? To what extent do teachers work 
with their administrators in setting up library budgets and in developing 
library collections that will really implement a good instructional program? 

How can we make some provisions in our school budget for the pur- 
chase of classroom equipment so that teachers can make use of the exten- 
sive recorded literature that is now available for use in the classroom? 
When will we recognize that such equipment is as much a part of a modern 
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public-school English classroom as are washing machines and stoves in a 
home economics clasroom or test tubes and bunsen burners in a chemistry 
laboratory? 

How can we provide discussion and writing experiences that create a 
desire to punctuate, spell, and improve sentence structure? Do not ideas 
and thoughts provide more incentive than mere exercises? 

The English teachers of California are a creative group of people. They 
can make an important contribution to American education by developing 
a valid program in English for the terminal students—one that will not 
deny these students the right to a humanistic education. In literature we 
have a great heritage of man’s ideas about man: his ideals and aspirations, 
his visions of greatness, his hopes and despairs, his loves and his hates, his 
inter-personal relations to his fellow human beings, his emotions and moti- 
vation. Is there not in these times a great need for what men have called 
the humanistic attitude—a sense of understanding, forbearance, tolerance, 
and respect for man and mankind? The writers of literature have been 
assumed to be masters of communication. Do we accept the position that 
there are really no pieces of literature that have anything to communicate 
to terminal students? 

A conscientious English teacher is a very busy person; his day-to-day 
classroom job leaves him little time for creative curriculum work during 
the regular year. The problem of the terminal student, moreover, is not 
likely to be solved on the level of any particular junior or senior high 
school; it will require the cooperative endeavor of our most capable teach- 
ers, working with some capable librarians. It is the kind of problem that 
requires the cooperative assistance of college and university teachers. How 
can we mobilize some of our most capable English teachers and develop 
some outstanding resource units, each having a core of significant ideas; 
each being rich in suggesting approaches, materials, and learning activities 
that will meet the problems of individual differences with professional in- 
tegrity; and each applying the results of research in language and the psy- 
chology of learning language skills? A few resource units of this kind 
would point the way, especially if there were administrative assistance in 
implementing the instructional activities that such resource units would 
imply. Is not such a project eminently worthy of the attention of such 
coordinating agencies as the English councils of the State, the State De- 
partment of Education, the California secondary-school coordinators, the 
administrative groups, and the colleges and universities? Is not the prob- 
lem also worthy of the attention of some of the philanthropic foundations 
that have an interest in the improvement of American education? 





A LOOK AT CORE CURRICULUM 


BY MARGARET HEATON* 


“Core Curriculum” seemed in the late 1930’s and 1940's to be an answer 
to many problems newly formulated by curriculum makers. In these years 
those who were planning the learning experiences of students in junior and 
senior high school were asking questions like these: 


1. How can we help students to see the multiple cause and effect re- 
lationships revealed by both the social studies and literature? 

2. How can we plan to teach skills and understandings which help stu- 
dents to relate the problems of everyday life to the traditions of the past? 

3. How can we overcome the problem of compartmentalized subject 
matter? 

4. How can we plan for the kind of learning which has high motivation 
because it touches the life concerns of our students? 

5. How can we improve the quality of guidance in the instructional pro- 
gram of the school? 

Out of questions such as these, several kinds of “core curriculum” de- 
veloped. Sometimes two kinds of subject matter were put together; Eng- 
lish and history were frequently taught in a lengthened period under one 
teacher. Sometimes new topics were evolved through which concepts and 
information important for every-day citizenship were to be taught: social 
problems which included concepts from science, government, or sociology, 
for example. Sometimes in the junior high school a three-hour period with 
a single teacher was planned to include mathematics, language, literature, 
and social studies, the teacher being responsible for planning a sequence 
of topics that would involve the necessary skills and information deemed 
important at a given grade level. Essentially core curriculum meant the 
putting together of concepts, information, and skills from hitherto com- 
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partmentalized subjects so that motivation would be high and better ap- 
plication of learning to life’s problems could be achieved. 

Much of the planning for core curriculum was fumbling. Those who 
planned were almost overwhelmed by the terrific task they were under- 
taking in trying to teach concepts, facts, skills, appreciations, attitudes, and 
ways of thinking in a related fashion, especially because, in many of the 
older curriculum structures from which they worked, facts and skills only 
had been dominant. What evolved in terms of guides for teaching core 
curriculum often failed to communicate what the plans hoped to include 
in any particular brand of core. 

The planning for core curriculum, therefore, was difficult partly be- 
cause the guides developed by a working group of teachers for their own 
use did not really communicate to the next group of teachers all that was 
implied in terms of total experience. Plans for core curriculum always 
seemed more vague and more general, less practical, for example, than the 
material in chronological sequence in a history textbook. 

Another kind of confusion resulted when curriculum planners became 
so imbued with their enthusiasm about changing attitudes of pupils that 
these became the focus of the unit and were stated as its content. For ex- 
ample, “appreciation of one’s self and others” may be a desired outcome of 
a unit study of community and personal problems. Many core teachers 
make the mistake of stating this outcome as the content idea or the name 
of the unit. Teachers, parents, and students shy away from such a direct 
attack upon inner personal problems and this shying away is based upon 
sound understanding that education cannot by some simple formula over- 
simplify a complex problem of human relations or solve it in the isolation 
of the classroom. 

A third kind of difficulty was that the planners of core curriculum did 
not “make haste slowly.” Frequently the long sessions necessary for ade- 
quate planning were abrogated and a group of teachers were sent into 
classrooms with plans that violated their values for literature and social 
studies. For example, if American literature and American history are to be 
used to give students a more adequate concept of American culture, the 
teachers trained in each discipline have to agree upon some concepts and 
some topics around which facts and materials will be organized. It would 
be a grave mistake for students to delve endlessly into colonial and revo- 
lutionary literature, for instance, simply because the history teacher needs 
to explore carefully these earlier eras. A wider topic “how people came to 
America and moved across it” helped one group of teachers to use litera- 
ture to help pupils understand not only the problems of colonial settlers 
but also immigrants and the Westward Movement Pioneers. Literature 
must be used to give students the impact of people’s feelings about what 
happens to them; in the case of the pioneers, feelings about their plights, 
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their aspirations, their overcoming of difficulties: literature can not be 
just a chronological accompaniment of the unfolding of an historical era. 

Another difficulty that the planners of core curriculum met was that 
many topics which seemed important to social studies teachers seemed at 
first not translatable into a literature program. “What can I do,” says many 
an English teacher, “when the social studies teacher is exploring the com- 
munity? There is no literature about a community as such—or at least very 
little suitable for junior and senior high school students. I suppose all I 
can do is to correct factual reports and teach spelling and punctuation. I 
don’t like English to be a mere “handmaiden” while the social studies part 
of the core course carries all of the essential and exciting ideas.” 

The difficulty here is that the English teacher has seldom given ade- 
quate thought to the values that lie in literature and to the role of literature 
in showing, for example, how people’s relationships and attitudes are 
shaped by the communities they live in. Hundreds of novels and stories 
from many different settings show how communities shape the lives of 
people and how people can shift the climate of a community. The teacher 
who narrowly conceives the role of the language arts as being merely train- 
ing in listening, writing, and speaking is indeed likely to be taken over as 
“handmaiden” in a poorly planned core course. 

Finally, English teachers have with justice protested that in some core 
programs the very flexibility and usefulness of their subject in providing 
for individual differences was violated. If all the reading of a given class 
and all its composition work has to follow a rigid topical structure derived 
from a social studies program, then, indeed, the English teacher feels that 
he and his students are in a strait jacket. Knowing that there must in an 
adequate reading program be much freedom for the development of in- 
dividual taste and interests, knowing that a writing program must capital- 
ize on immediate concerns and enthusiasms, many able English teachers 
have felt robbed of their essential contributions to student growth when 
regimented into a too rigid or badly conceived core program. As a result, 
the planners of core programs have often had to plan only with those special 
studies and English teachers who either because of lack of background or 
of lacklustre enthusiasm, brought little wealth of experience, skills in 
teaching, or conviction about their aims to their classrooms. Impoverished 
by an inability to seek or find adequate materials to enrich their courses, 
these teachers developed empty and emaciated programs and their morale, 
not too high at the beginning, was further lowered. 

Another problem in the core curriculum has been the problem of guid- 
ance. A teacher’s function in the guidance program is primarily the guid- 
ance of learning. In fact many of the serious school problem-cases, which 
become personality problems and later social problems, have their roots 
in the progressive failure of pupils to learn. Too often the administrator 
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has conceived of guidance primarily in terms of its administrative and 
clerical phases and has made the core course become a place for carrying 
out clerical and administrative procedures that not only take a great deal 
of time, but which curtail instructional time, result in students not feeling 
that they are learning anything, and ultimately interfere with the essential 
educational guidance which is the true function of teachers. Teachers 
while often very sensitive to the personalities, potentialities, and behavior 
patterns of their pupils are trained to be neither psychologists nor psychi- 
atrists. The core curriculum program should not attempt to cast them into 
such roles. 

“Core programs” still intrigue and challenge many teachers and cur- 
riculum planners. They still offer many possibilities for enriched and cre- 
ative teaching. The tremendous need for increasing concomitant learning 
provokes many of us into dreaming about new possibilities in new core 
programs. What, then, are the conditions under which core programs could 
be planned with enthusiasm and with some hope of raising the morale of 
teachers? These factors seem essential: 

1. Administrators must foster the program wholeheartedly in several 
ways. First, planning must begin under adequate direction months before 
the program is to be initiated. Second, time for planning must be allowed 
and its arduous nature must be recognized. Not only should teachers from 
traditional subject fields be asked to contribute from the richness of their 
own materials, but it should be recognized that in arriving at topical se- 
quences, they often are asked to make what is for them difficult and even 
heart-rending compromises. Third, teachers must be chosen for their abil- 
ity, for the scope of their preparation in their own field, and for their appre- 
ciation of the field which is to complement their own. 

2. Good curriculum direction is an important aspect of success in a 
core program. There are, in this respect, three essentials: First teachers 
need guidance in developing the topical sequence and at times this guid- 
ance must have an imperative impetus. Whoever acts as consultant must 
have a decisive quality in shaping some compromises that must be reached 
by those whose training is in a special subject field. Second, the consultant 
must be a person who can help teachers develop their ideas imaginatively. 
As the program develops, the consultant's role is to keep interpreting its 
significance and the interrelationship of its parts so that teachers appreciate 
their own creativity. Third, the consultant must have a clear concept of 
the skills to be developed in the English curriculum and of the sequence of 
their treatment. Too often this phase of the core program is quite vaguely 
conceived. The consultant must also help both social studies and English 
teachers to stop occasionally for periods to teach skills that may not directly 
promote the development of the central concepts of a course. 

3. A most important factor in the success of the core program is group 
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morale for teachers, for students, for parents, and community supporters. 
The teachers themselves must develop a sense of team work, a valuing of 
themselves and of their colleagues, so that there is free cross-fertilization 
and exchange of ideas and an ability to admit failures and create positive 
reconstruction from them. If dynamic teamwork is achieved, enthusiasm 
is likely to be contagious for the students and they can learn in informal 
evaluation sessions to count up and prize what they are learning in a core 
program. Teachers need to keep in mind the value of helping students 
enumerate what they are learning and how their process of learning pro- 
ceeds. In addition, interpretation of core programs is needed in parent and 
community groups. Too often the titles of units oversimplify the complex 
nature of the problems that students are studying. Parents need to under- 
stand the wider objectives of the program and to support the concomitant 
learnings that may occur. Parents and community people may often par- 
ticipate constructively in evaluation, watching students they know for new 
growth in attitudes and appreciations that teachers may be unable to ob- 
serve. 
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LITERARY APPRECIATION: A RE-FOCUS 


BY DOROTHY PETITT* 


The selection of the literature which junior high school and senior high 
school students will read is a problem which has always faced makers of 
the English curriculum. The pieces which finally appear in the classroom 
are usually chosen on the basis of one of two apparently divergent lines of 
thought about what literature is and what reading it, therefore, can mean 
in the lives of young people. 

One group, usually men engaged in the scholarly study of literature as 
a work of the imagination, are concerned with what General Education in 
a Free Society has termed “transmitting the cultural heritage, enriched.” 
Their concern causes them to look for those literary selections which should, 
in their judgment, be a part of the common cultural background of all 
students, selections which have something significant to say about the 
meaning of life and which say it in a way that gives the message validity. 
The problem those who think in this way face in making selections is a 
lack of agreement on which books make up the basic core of such a heritage. 

Another group, usually teachers aware of the varying sensibilities and 
talents of the children of all the people who fill their classes, think of litera- 
ture as a rich and rare means of communication, a point of view not too 
different from the scholars. Unlike the scholars, however, this group is 
likely to start their course-of-study planning with an idea or theme impor- 
tant immediately in the lives of adolescents or an idea or theme raising 
questions about the future. To help students develop that idea, the teach- 
ers look for literature which will treat the same theme but which will vary 
in difficulty of reading and often inevitably in literary quality. Many of the 
books they choose in this way are certainly not always important parts of 
the heritage of English speaking people. 


* Assistant Professor of English, Humanities Division, San Francisco State College, 
former high school teacher in Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and California. 
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Yet both of these groups who influence the curriculum in literature, 
operating on the premises of the world each knows best, share one common 
concern: that students be learning to appreciate and enjoy good literature. 
The scholars would teach such appreciation by exposing students to only 
the best, the classics. The teacher would sympathize with that point of 
view, expressed by Walter de la Mare in the preface to Come Hither to the 
effect that only the very best of anything is good enough for the young, 
but the voice of reality would remind him of two very important facts. 
First, only about one-fourth of the students in his class are likely to be able 
to read the classics with any possibility of comprehending them. Second, 
the gap between Hot Rod and Julius Caesar, granted the Felsen fan has 
the intellectual capacity to read Shakespeare, is too great to be closed 
without some intermediate steps. If no such steps are provided, there is a 
very real danger that literature studied in the classroom may become de- 
vitalized because it seems so remote from the actualities of the kind of 
reading or living the student enjoys and chooses for himself. When litera- 
ture becomes merely a monument at which to marvel, it has little to say 
about what life means and both the scholar and the teacher would agree 
that the best reason for reading literature is, as John Ciardi has said, to find 
glimmerings about what it means to be a human being on this tilted planet. 

The scholar and the teacher, then, are really in agreement about the 
nature of literature and the importance of helping students appreciate the 
qualities which differentiate the good and true from the meretricious. The 
teacher has not dispensed with the scholarly goal of building standards of 
literary appreciation even though his experience with both young people 
and books leads him to pursue that goal in a way different from that which 
the scholar advocates. But teachers using units need frequently to remind 
themselves of this goal to be sure that they do not use literature merely 
as a sociological, psychological, or historical study. We need not so much 
to change our approach to the teaching of literature as we need to re-focus 
and strengthen a goal which has always been there, however neglected it 
may have seemed to be. 

Why is it so important that we teach students to be critically aware of 
literary form as well as the function performed by the literature as a vehicle 
of meaning? We can probably best find the answer to our question by re- 
minding ourselves of what we know about the nature of literature. Fiction, 
which makes up the bulk of the reading adolescents do in and outside of 
units, is the closest to a representation of real experience of any of the 
literary genre, as Mark Schorer and other critics have frequently pointed 
out and as our own reading experience attests. In fiction as in life people 
eat, talk, make plans, and make love. Of course, the experiences of life as 
represented in the artistic expression of fiction are heightened and shown in 
different proportions than we find them in everyday life. As E. M. Forster 
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points out in Aspects of the Novel, fiction devotes a great deal more time 
to love than we do in our daily lives. And we have all known the boredom 
that results from authentic reproduction of dialogue dene with no selectiv- 
ity to give the essence rather than the actuality. 

Still, fiction looks a great deal like life, and thus students are likely to 
accept it as such. Bertha Handlan in her doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota found that students would report that the chief virtue 
of a book like Sue Barton, Student Nurse was that it was real, that it showed 
all the hardships a student nurse has to go through. To us it may seem that 
go is not a good word for her experience; breeze through might be a much 
more accurate term. Like television programs and movies which purport 
to show finally that crime does not pay, the manner of presentation counter- 
acts the so-called moral better than words could ever do. From the un- 
critical acceptance of such books, which are not considered at a distance as 
a child accepts the conviction of fairy tales, can come a distorted view 
rather than illumination. 

We need to help students to learn to judge and be critical, to see the 
strengths of the representations as well as the weaknesses because in so 
doing we will be helping them to understand themselves and others. Wal- 
lace Stevens’ statement about poetry, “The function of a poet is to help men 
live their lives,” is equally true of fiction. If the literature which we choose 
for our students and which we lead them to the point of choosing for them- 
selves is good literature, it will be good for them to read, it will help them 
live their lives. There will be no need to apply the rather didactic criterion 
of whether or not a given piece of literature teaches a desirable moral les- 
son. Good literature does because of its excellence, using teach in its more 
subtle sense to eliminate preach and using moral to refer to the whole 
stream of human experience rather than to changing fads in manners. 

The kind of reading that will help students live their lives should be, 
to use Dora V. Smith’s phrase, true to human experience. And human ex- 
perience should certainly include that segment called adolescence. The 
boundaries of the adolescent world are tenuous. The young person is 
neither adult nor child; on occasion he can be both. Thus literature for 
adolescents is not a discrete, definitive category any more than adolescence 
itself is; it reaches back into the literature of childhood and forward into 
that of adulthood as well as being itself. The adolescent world is notori- 
ously a time of action, but it’s also a time of reflection and deep feeling. 
Good books for adolescents, then, will not be all action; yet neither will they 
be all introspection. Vivian Breck’s story of the high-spirited Maggie, who 
discovered through rather grim experience that happiness is not dealt out 
like a deck of cards, is a good example of a book for adolescents which is 
certainly not great literature but which balanaces inner experience with 
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outer in such a way as to make it worthy of an adolescent girl’s considered 
reading as she grows toward maturity. 

Another balance characteristic of good books for adolescents is that 
struck between sweetness and light and harshness and darkness. In Ready 
or Not, the story of Morgan O’Connor who mothered her family in a New 
York housing development, Mary Stolz has successfully balanced some of 
life’s sterner realities with some of its more buoyant moments. In the 
sequel, The Day and the Way We Met, the result of the balancing is less 
successful, falling into a dull mediocrity. One feels that Mary Stolz has 
depended here too heavily on her subject matter to get closer to reality, 
whereas reality has many faces. Students should learn to appreciate and 
prefer books which achieve both kinds of balance. 

Certain literary techniques characterize literature which gets closer to 
the truth of human experience. Teachers will want to direct students’ at- 
tention to a consideration of how successfully these techniques have been 
employed so that students will develop increasingly discriminating stand- 
ards of appreciation. 

Character is one of the important aspects of fiction, and students will 
profit by considering techniques of characterization which are most suc- 
cessful. Forster’s distinction between round characters and flat ones will 
be useful here. The round characters, he points out, are those who actually 
show or have the potential of showing the inner, hidden life of the spirit. 
They have foibles as well as strengths, and they develop and change in the 
course of the novel. One example of a round character in books written 
especially for adolescents is Jane Hope, who, no prim and proper miss and 
therefore lovable, is capable of doing the perverse as she insists that her 
mother not remarry out of loyalty to her dead father. Another example 
would be Rudi Matt of James Ullman’s Banner in the Sky who didn’t 
achieve his goal of being the first to reach the top of the Citadel because 
he turned aside to help a man he didn’t respect, who in disobeying his 
mother in the first place in being on the mountain was still not disobedient 
to more basic moral principles. 

The flat characters, on the other hand, are those capable of being defined 
briefly, in other words typed or stereotyped. Such characters may be a 
welcome relaxation in a piece of fiction stuffed full with fully developed 
round characters, but the entire work, if it’s to be a successful piece of 
literature, can’t be based on them. Teachers are concerned that students 
recognize Beany Malone or Marcy, Lenora Weber’s and Rosamund du 
Jardin’s heroines, for the shallow beings that they are so that students will 
move from them to books which present characters with more depth. In 
so doing students will be learning an important lesson about the essential 
complexity of human beings in and out of fiction. 
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We are also interested that students develop a taste for stories with 
plots which, in their involvement with the question why events occur, de- 
velop themes which can give young readers cause for reflection. Pure story, 
if such a thing can exist, can be only a means of escape, and legitimate or 
even necessary as escape may be occasionally, if indulged in too frequently, 
it can only lead to superficiality. Thus teachers will always be encouraging 
students to reflect on the meaning of the fiction they read in an endeavor 
to reinforce the development of a taste for depth. 

Teachers want also to help students recognize the virtue of situations 
and solutions in plot development which do not depend consistently on 
chance to extricate people from dire situations. Chance does enter into 
all our lives, but not consistently and not always to our advantage. For 
example, chance brought Jack to Angie Morrow’s door in Seventeenth 
Summer, but it was something more than chance that caused the relation- 
ship to continue. 

A style appropriate to both the subject and the audience is a literary 
virtue which books for adolescents can possess. An awareness of tone is 
one aspect of appreciation which comes naturally to young readers who 
will rebel against condescension or ridicule. They will feel the sympathy 
expressed toward the trials and tribulations of teen-age existence in James 
Summers’ book of short stories, Open Season, and reject the same author's 
Prom Trouble because of the pseudo-satiric way in which he describes 
Rodney Budlong as he bumbles his way through the junior class presidency. 

Adolescents are notorious for preferring settings which are not too 
elaborate; many eminent modern writers of fiction share their preference. 
Yet we're concerned that our students come to appreciate how descriptions 
can contribute to the mood and thus to the meaning of any piece of fiction. 
We will also ask them to consider what qualities differentiate effective de- 
scription from dull and in the process be training their own powers of ob- 
servation and expression. 

The choice of language helps convey the theme in dialogue as well as 
in description. Students should grow in their appreciation of dialogue 
which catches the flavor of the speakers’ existences. In considering how 
backwoods terms like “aim to do,” “tote a load,” “way up yonder,” in the 
conversation of Skeeter and his uncle in James Street’s Goodbye My Lady 
show something about the limited educational opportunities of the two 
without saying anything about the basically moral nature which leads them 
to return Skeeter’s beloved dog to its rightful owner, students will be 
learning to probe beneath surface appearances to important realities. Thev 
will be learning to be more flexible and less rigid in making judgments 
about other human beings. 

A preference for fully developed round characters and for plots which 
permit the development of significant ideas as well as an appreciation of 
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how language is used in effective description and conversation are the 
basics, then, of the literary appreciation of fiction which secondary teachers 
can lead students to develop. It is important that students pay attention to 
how effectively these aspects of literary technique are handled because the 
techniques are the means through which the theme is developed in fiction. 

The question of how we go about building standards of appreciation 
remains to be considered. We have already rejected the idea of using a 
prescribed list of books for all students because of the wide variation in 
taste and in ability to read among the students in our classes in public 
schools. Such rejection, however, need not mean that we reject the classics 
altogether. They have a deservedly distinguished place, and our abler 
students ought to meet the intellectual challenge of complex ideas and 
expression characteristic of enduring literature. The point is that whether 
students are reading the classics or the more ephemeral literature written 
especially for adolescents they can be considering the validity of the tech- 
niques of expression used and can be growing in their own preference for 
the excellent. 

Such a process of growth will not come through prescription. Apprecia- 
tion is something evolved within a student, not superimposed from without. 
It may be quicker to tell a student why a given piece of literature is or is 
not good literature or to simply give him the judgment without any ex- 
planations, but mouthing snatches of criticism about style and characteriza- 
tion builds no standards of personal taste for students. They have to be 
involved in the process of discovering why a given characterization or 
description is effective. Likewise standards of taste will not be built by 
consistent negative criticism of students’ tastes as we find them. Such 
criticism breaks what should be a good human relationship. Also, students 
who ape its fashion ultimately come to have a false notion of superiority 
about their own powers of perception because they do not realize that it’s 
far easier to poke holes in a weak fabric than to define the elements of 
strength in a strong one. 

The building of standards of appreciation is broadly a matter of choice 
guided by the teacher with students being free to guide their own selection 
as they grow increasingly competent to judge the worth of any given se- 
lection. Lou La Brant’s description of a guided free reading program is 
not so paradoxical as its title sounds. 

Building some background for both understanding and appreciation is 
important in this process of guiding choice. The unit method of teaching 
can help build a background of ideas which will make it easier to under- 
stand a given selection. A unit of “People in Conflict,” for example, can 
help build a frame of reference for reading such a book as Carry On Mr. 
Bowditch. Likewise in a unit a favorable climate for appreciation can be 
established by the reasons a teacher gives for recommending a book and 
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the kinds of questions the teacher raises about books after students have 
finished reading. Considering whether Petra in That Stuart Girl changed 
too suddenly to be believable, and comparing the process of her reforma- 
tion with that of other characters in other books, is directing students to 
consider the validity of the characterization. Ultimately, these are ques- 
tions which students will raise themselves, and learning the appropriate 
questions to ask is surely a very important part of learning to read litera- 
ture appreciatively. 

As students grow in their ability to read literature with critical appre- 
ciation, they will be growing in the ability to see life steady and see it 
whole. 


AN APPEAL TO ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS 


During the next few years, teachers of English must prune back the prolific growth 
that has made of their subject a tangled tree bearing poor fruit. We must trim relent- 
lessly. Perhaps we will have to reduce the variety of courses that we offer in the de- 
partment. Certainly we will have to decide which limbs to preserve intact, which to 
cut back to relative insignificance, and which to eliminate altogether. To the original 
trunk, itself a conglommerate of ancient subjects, we have grafted such branches as 
the study of modern literature, the ideas of the communication specialists, semantics, 
structural linguistics, and the study of the mass media of communication—to name but 
a few. We have let the thing grow beyond any human power properly to cultivate. 
We must cut it back to symmetry and to ideal productivity. 

This is no appeal to return forever and everywhere to the two R’s that lie within 
the province of English. Such a proposition would ignore the strong possibility that 
many of the latest additions to our subject field may be among the most important, and 
the certainty that each school community must attune its curriculum offerings to its 
own needs. This is an appeal to each English faculty periodically to re-define English 
for the maximum benefit of those who study it. 


Vincent T. Leonard 

Head of English Department, Polytechnic High School 
San Francisco. Chairman, Curriculum Commission, Cen- 
tral California Council of Teachers of English 
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